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CAUGHT IN THE SNOW. 
BY ELLA RODMAN, 


Tue dining-room in the house of a New York‘ A very stout, dignified lady entered just in 
family of wealth, position, and refinement, is; time to hear this last remark; and with a smile 
one of the pleasantesi places to be found at fen § that was habitual, she replied, 
o'clock in the morning of a winter day; and$ ‘When you have passed a little time in 
the cosiest dining-room ‘‘up town” was that { society, my love, you will get over this old- 
belonging to the residence of Elliott Brooks, $ 3 fashioned habit of early rising. You are now 
Esq., whose very name was uttered with awe ° 3 3 fresh from a country boarding-school, where 
by those who were fortunate enough to ap- $ your father would send you in spite of my op- 
proach even the outer edge of ‘‘society.” $ position.” 

The clock had struck ten, and the elegant ‘ ’ «I am very glad that he did ‘send me there,” 
breakfast-service glittered on the table; but the $ ‘said Carrie, in a manner that plainly showed 
only occupant of the room was a young Indy § she did not lack determination; ‘*my school 
who sat curled up, school girl fashion, with one ‘ : ? days at Putnam have been the happiest ones of 
foot under her, in a capacious stuffed chair that $ s my life.” 
seemed to have been built for the accommoda-; ‘‘You are not over fifty, are you, my dear?” 
tion of a small family. The foot that peeped ; ‘asked Mrs. Brooks, with an amiable smile. 
forth from her dress was pretty, of course—(for § “I shall never like this horrid New York,” 
who would dare to write of a heroine with an } continued the young girl, with a pout; “no one 
ugly foot?) and the blue trimming of the slip- ‘ : appears to have any feeling here—and if you 
per exactly matched the peculiar shade of her } could only have seen the woods at Putnam, 
soft merino dress, which parted in front to dis- ; aunt Eleanor, when I left there in October— 
play the snowy skirt with its delicate tucks and ‘ ‘such gorgeous colors, and the delicious fra- 
embroidery. ‘ grance of the dying leaves! Nothing has half 

Carrie Hilsbury was a living illustration of < : 80 sweet a sound to me as the autumn wind 
the assertion made by somebody somewhere, : ‘rushing through the trees. Do you remember 
that ‘the American girl at eighteen is the love- ; those beautiful lines in ‘Christian Ballads?’ 
liest of human beings;” she was a dainty-look- ‘ ‘And I heard the gales, through the wildwood aisles, 
ing piece, all smiles and dimples—with lovely, See Ge Seen SP PR ee 
violet-colored eyes, and rich brown hair, that 
waved back from a low, wide brow, and had a‘ asked Mr. Brooks, for during the progress of 
look of being carelessly tucked behind the little, } the conversation the party had taken their seats 
shell-like ears. The rich bloom upon her cheek $ at the breakfast-table. 
spoke of unbroken health, and the bright ex- Carrie’s face dimpled at the malapropos ques- 
pression of her face told of a cloudless life. $ tion; but her uncle saw no occasion for smiling, 

This expression dimpled into the sauciest } and had long ago come to the conclusion that 
smile imaginable when a tall, spare, rather for- § : girls were always giggling. 
bidding-looking gentleman entered the room; : ‘‘When have you heard from your father?” 
to whom she said, $ asked Mr. Brooks, solemnly. 

“Uncle Elliott, how can you be so lazy? 13 $ «Thad a letter yesterday, sir,”’ was the reply, 
am as hungry as two bears waiting for you! 1} ‘the is at Rome now, enjoying his trip very 
have been up these three hours past.” : much. He desired to be remembered to you.” 
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“Shall I send you a piece of beefsteak?”’ 
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Mr. Brooks bowed gravely, and addressed ; appearance here on New-Year’s Day for your 
himself to his breakfast and his newspaper. ; express benefit.” 

Fifteen years ago, Mr. Hilsbury, then a very} ‘Aunt Eleanor,” exclaimed Carrie, warmly, 
— he i had im we why te hive a: ‘if there is gnything that I perfectly detest, it 
ehild of three years and having what his; js New-Year’s Day in New York! I had a taste 
sister Eleanor called ridiculous, old- fashioned | of it last year, you know, although I was not 
notions, the little girl was placed with her} exactly ‘out.’ Sensible men appear like fools, 
mother’s sister in the country—until, on the} and foolish ones seem still more silly. I am 
death of her aunt, she was removed to Miss} sure 1 told you of my intended visit to Grace 
ig oy at Putnam. In vain Mrs. ; Upland, to get rid of that very institution! 
Brooks advocated the finish of Madame D’Olsey } Grace was one of my warmest friends at Put- 
—Mr. Hilsbury preferred country air and sound } nam; and she has replied to my letter in the 
morals; and his sister’s only consolation was to} greatest delight at having me with her again.” 
provide the child with a Parisian wardrobe, and} “This is really absurd!” replied her aunt, 
cloud the vacations, which were spent at her; “you are a young lady, now—quite old enough 
uncle’s, with numerous visits to the dentist’s, ; to see something of the world; and Eustace Gils- 
hair-dresser’s and dress-maker’s, and lecture } ford, the gentleman of whom I spoke, is not one 
her continually on her mode of standing, walk- {who goes everywhere. I am not at all sure, 
ing, and sitting. 3 yet, of his coming—but Mr. Dillman said that 

When the October vacation began, Miss Hils-} he weuld try his best to bring him. He is the 
bury was ‘finished ;” there was no keeping her } greatest catch in New York—all the girls are 
at school any longer, much to Carrie’s sorrow, } crazy after him, and such a match as that would 
for her vacation impressions of New York had : be something worth making.” 
been. by no means favorable. Mr. Hilsbury,; ‘I do not wish to make any match at all,” 
who was a man of wealth and leisure, spent a3 said Carrie, proudly, ‘‘but if I ever do marry, 
great deal of his time in traveling—now and} 3 it will not be a spoiled, city dandy. This Mr. 
then making flying visits to New York to see} : Gilsford i is just the kind of person whom I could 
Srannntee iis tceekeuioatere. 

, how-: Day wi race if only to get rid of him.’ 
ever, he wrote of Goming home very soon to; Mrs. Brooks’ angry disappointment was too 
stay; and Carrie loved to dwell on those por-} deep for words; and she knew that words would 
tions of his letters descriptive of the home of $ be of no avail, for Carrie had unlimited authority 
which she was to be the mistress, and the beau- : from her father to do as she pleased. 
tifal things that were to be brought from abroad ; Although the entree of the Brooks’ Mansion 
for its adornment. 3 3 was considered very desirable, it was also re- 

While Mr. Brooks was busy with his paper, } ‘ garded as rather formal at dinner-parties and 
his niece read Mrs. Brooks various extracts } like occasions, for there were no young daugh- 
from her father’s last letter. ; ters to give it! a cheerful air; and Mrs. Brooks, 

“Won't it be delightful, aunt Eleanor?” asked $ quite sensible of this want, had hailed the arrival 
the young girl, enthusiastically, “‘I shall take} of her pretty young niece, the acknowledged 
such pride in managing papa’s house properly— } heiress of a wealthy father, with great satisfac- 
and Miss Blidgeham, you know, used often to} tion. ‘My niece, Miss Hilsbury,” was seldom 
let me go into the kitchen and make cake.” } off her lips; and although Carrie was just from 

a Brooks smiled benevolently. F : school, she considered it her duty to get her 

ome one else may require a housekeeper, 3 married as speedily as possible. But Miss Car- 
said she, ‘before your father returns.” ’ rie did not prove a very tractable subject; the 

“What do you mean, aunt Eleanor?” asked 3 life of a New York young lady appeared to her 
Carrie, in some perplexity. :@ very unmeaning and unpleasant phase of ex- 

‘I mean,” replied her aunt, “that girls some- } istence, and she looked back to dear old Putnam 
times get married.” with regret and longing. 

“I have no idea of doing so,” said Carrie, On the day appointed, which was two or three 
while a bright, indignant color blazed on her ; days before the New-Year opened, Carrie turned 
cheek, ‘‘there is no one in New York worth : her back upon New York, much to her aunt’s 
marrying.” : dissatisfaction, and resolutely set her face Put- 

“You have not seen all New York yet,” re- nam-ward. The journey was delightful and ex- 
plied Mrs. Brooks, composedly; ‘there is one} hilarating, even on that cold, December day; 
‘bright, particular star,’ who is to make his? and the old red stage at the railroad depot, with 
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its impracticable step and ricket, gait, was a bloom and look of erfect health, was for 5 more 

P y P 
pleasant sight. like a country girl than Grace; and, as far as 

Grace Upland was the only child of a well- : ‘ their natures were concerned, their positions 
meaning, middle-aged couple, who lived in one $ } should have been reversed—for all that Grace 
of the best 2 yee in Putnam, and a od 3 ‘ appeared so gentle and retiring. Carrie did not 
comfortably off. race was a delicate-looking 3 scruple to call her friend a rank coward; and 
little snow-drop of a thing, whose refined face $ {many @ laugh did she have at her weakness. 
and manner seemed strangely at variance with ; ; Grace jumped at the sight of cows, shrieked at 
her country associations. Her prevailing cha- § $ strange dogs, and was indescribably wretched 
racteristic was an intense admiration for Carrie $ at the idea of passing a stray man in the road. 
Hilsbury; this amounted to a perfect passion, S This cowardice afforded Carrie an endless sub- 
and everything that Carrie said, did, or looked, 3 ject of amusement; and her rosy, dimpled face, 
was, in her friend’s eyes, the very perfection of } that grew still brighter in the keen winter air, 
eee and ieee It co ren Paton : nee £ picture that continually changed its 
to be regar so partially; and Carrie knew ; beauty. 
that a visit to Putnam would be a very agree- § On New-Year’s Day, Carrie proposed a long 
able thing. 3 walk; but it was sometime before she could coax 

The first meeting between the friends was, of Grace from the warm fire in the parlor. The 
course, indescribable—the talkings were inter- ; sky was lead-colored, and the air raw and pierc- 
minable, and the embracings rapturous. Carrie 3 ing. 
declared that dear old Putnam was just the same “Tt looks just like snow,” said Grace, shiver- 
as ever; to which Grace assented with a sigh, : 3 ing, ‘“‘I am afraid that we shall be caught ina 
for she would have liked more gayety. , storm.” 

Even the tallow candle that lighted them to “Well,” replied Carrie, laughing, ‘‘we are 
bed was pleasantly suggestive to the city visitor; } neither sugar nor salt, Gracie, and I perfectly 
and the old-fashioned clock in the hall came in $ dote upon storms. I hope that we shall be 
for a large share of enthusiasm. The great, } caught in one—but I am afraid there is no such 
high-posted bedstead, in which three or four good luck in store for us, as I have just dis- 
might have slept without touching each other— } covered enough blue sky to make the ‘Dutch 
the tall wardrobe to match—and the funny, $ : sailor,’ who is supposed to rule storms, a pair 
little, three-cornered toilet-table, were all old 3 of pantaloons. Come, here are your furs and 
friends; and as the wood blazed and crackled $ N S ditnane-tes us be off.” 
in the fire-place, while the wind kept up a con- Two prettier creatures had never perambu- 
stant song without, Carrie thought how much 3 lated the vicinity of Putnam than Grace and 
pleasanter it was than being at uncle Elliott’s— $ Carrie in their winter costume. Of course, the 
although city people generally would have con- : intense, mystical sort of friendship that exists 
sidered it an unpromising season to make a visit § between school girls required that they should 
in the country. < dress exactly alike—that is, as much alike: 

Mrs. Upland, who had one of those sweet, {as Grace’s dependance upon the less skillful 
placid faces that never seem to be ruffled, came : country dress-maker and milliner permitted; 
in, as usual, to air the night-clothing at the fire,}and the jaunty little hats, with bows and 
and offer the guest a light, but wholesome re- : plumes—the stylish dresses, with deep capes 
past of mince-pie and doughnuts before retiring, } to match—the diminutive muffs, and inevitable 
which offer was laughingly declined. ’ Balmorals—and the kid boots with astonishing 

Carrie went to sleep with Grace’s hand tightly : heels, for neither of the damsels was as tall as she 
locked in hers—wishing, not for the first time, : aspired to be, were pronounced by Melinda, ‘the 
that she had a sister. ‘ kitchen girl,” to be as much alike as two peas— 

Mr. and Mrs. Upland appeared to think that } although two peas are often widely different. 
their whole duty consisted in promoting the} Grace's especial pet, a ridiculous little dog, 
happiness of =~ & girls,” and Linder moyen tel ’ mis-named ‘‘ Beauty,” was of the party; and he 
attentive entertainers it was impossible to find. ; trotted along, apparentiy executing the most. 
Grace was delighted to have her friend with } : difficult manceuvres to put himself in the way. 
her, but she could not help wondering how } This was almost the only living creature of 
Carrie could leave the city in the midst of the § :which Grace was not afraid; and although 
winter gayeties, which appeared to her so irre- Carrie could not bestow much affection on the 
sistibly fascinating. } absurd, little object, she tolerated him to en- 

Every one said that Carrie, with her bright : courage her friend. 
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Grace complained bitterly of the cold, and ; sail around and look grand. Grace’s loving 
wished herself back by the comfortable fire; } care was much preferable, except that she had 
but Carrie pronounced it ‘‘splendid,” and ran } a nervous way of bursting into tears whenever 
down the hills, and climbed over the fences: she looked at the injured arm; and Mrs. Upland 
in such exhilaration of spirits that it almost } treated Carrie, as tender-hearted people are apt 
wearied Grace to look at her. to treat sick ones, as though she had been a 

At last, it began to snow—great, thick flakes 3 child of five years old. 
that nearly blinded them; and they hastily re-; ‘‘ What sort of looking creature was the man, 
traced their steps, although Carrie protested } Gracie?” asked the sufferer, with the natural 
that she should like nothing better than to re- curiosity of girls of eighteen. 
main out-of-doors, and said that she perfectly; ‘Oh! a horrid-looking object!” replied Grace, 
longed for some kind of an adventure. 3 shuddering, ‘I can’t bear to speak of him!” 

They were just passing the edge of a piece of ‘Was he old or young?” persisted Carrie, in 
woods, where the thick, gnarled trees spread ; spite of this remark. 
their branches over the road, and Grace whis-; ‘I cannot tell,” replied Grace, ‘all that I 
pered, with a shudder, that a murder had once ; know about him is, that he looked just like a 
been committed there—when Beauty suddenly ; raurderer.”” 
gave a startling, terrific sort of bark, and Grace “I can’t imagine what he shot me for,” con- 
exclaimed, in a terrified voice, tinued Carrie. 

‘“‘There’s a man!” ‘‘Natural ugliness, I guess,” observed Mrs. 

Such objects were scarce in Putnam, and § Upland, ‘‘some people are so hateful that they’ll 
Carrie turned to survey the singular creature. ’ attack any one who comes along. I remember 

At this moment there was a flash—a report— } my uncle Joshua, who had a terrible temper—” 
and the two girls sank to the ground insensible. 3 At this juncture, Melinda called Mrs. Upland 

A man who was driving a hay-wagon at a} out of the room, and Carrie lost the account of 
little distance came to their aid; but he of the } uncle Joshua’s evil doings. 
gun had made his escape. It was very soon; Mrs. Upland staid down stairs sometime; and 
discovered that Grace was uninjured, beyond a : when she returned, her face wore an expression 
severe fright; but Carrie’s arm was the reci- of intense astonishment. 
pient of some small shot that was anything but : “The murderer is here,” said she, quite 
agreeable. She was a brave little creature, and 3 oblivious of the fact that (arrie was alive and 
bore up well under the pain and terror; but the 3 flourishing, ‘‘and wants to see you. He de- 
indignation of Mrs. Upland was beyond all ex- } clares it was all an accident—but J don’t be- 
pression. : lieve him.” 

Carrie was immediately deposited in the softest} ‘Poor man!” said Carrie, pityingly, ‘‘I dare 
of beds in the state bed-room—which was a say he has been unhappy ever since. What 
more honorable lodging, to be sure, but not half } does he look like?” 

‘so easy or familiar as the room that had been} ‘‘J don’t like his looks,” replied Mrs. Upland; 
shared with Grace; and the country doctor, who } but as this was rather indefinite, Carrie con- 
talked through his nose, and under the addi- ; cluded to see for herself. 

tional disadvantage of a chronic quid of tobacco} She was lying on the sofa, in the prettiest of 
—but who, nevertheless, understood his busi- } white dressing-gowns, while a broad, blue rib- 
ness—took the arm in hand with the greatest bon supported the injured arm; and although 
alacrity, for such jobs were unusual windfalls. } the rich bloom on her cheek was considerably 

Mr. Upland was justice of the peace; and} ’ dimmed, she seemed to look all the more lovely. 
having indignantly talked the matter over, he} A mass of tangled-looking curls were floating 
came to the conclusion that it was an outrageous ; over the pillow on which she leaned, because 
piece of business—as useless and unprovoked a } Grace, who now took Carrie’s toilet entirely 
cruelty as shooting canary birds—and that ‘the upon herself, declared that they looked pic- 
man ought to be punished, there were no two } turesque. She expected to see a clumsy coun- 
ways about it.” But as the man had run away, ; > tryman, who would stammer out his regrets in 
this was not an easy matter. the most awkward manner; and she resolved to 

Carrie would not allow them to alarm her } ; be as kind to the poor man as possible. 
aunt and uncle; the arm was doing very well, { Mrs. Upland entered the room with a severe 
and there was no need of sending for Mrs. air, rather timidly followed by a tall, elegant- 
Brooks, who was all flutter and excitement in $ looking man, of about twenty-five, with dark, 
@ sick-room, and of no manner of use except to { expressive eyes, and a slight moustache. He 
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appeared spell-bound at the vision of beauty: Although disposed to prolong the visit inde- 
that met his sight; and the color returned sud- ; finitely, the gentleman was fully aware that a 
denly to Carrie’s cheek beneath the admiring $ long stay, under the circumstances, would be 
gaze that rested on her. She saw tears, too, in $ intrusive; but, as he took his departure, he re- 
the eyes that were bent upon her; and there is ; quested permission to call occasionally and in- 
no withstanding the sight of tears in a man. $ quire as to the progress of his victim, which 
The stranger’s cause was pleaded before he had could not reasonably be refused. 
opened his lips; and Carrie was almost nantly § “Gracie!” exclaimed Carrie, as soon as the 
to say, ‘‘You may shoot me as much ne: you ; door had closed upon the visitor, “you are the 
please, if it will be any comfort to you.” 3 3 most stupid child I ever saw! (Carrie was five 

The gentleman approached the couch ir a months the eldest. ) The idea of calling that 
reverential manner, as he said, “I feel your § splendid man a horrid creature, and saying that 
kindness very deeply, Miss Hilsbury, in grant- : he looked just like a murderer!” 
ing this interview to a person who has caused} «Well, I was so frightened,” pleaded Grace, 
you so much suffering—but I need not say how $ ‘that I could not see him well—and besides, he 
unintentional it was on my part, although I: s had a hideous fur cap on his head—that always 

shell never cease to deplore my clumsiness.” : makes people look ferocious. I shouldn’t say 

Carrie murmured something that sounded like } that now. How very different he is from our 
consolation; and the stranger continued, few distressed beaux!” 

“T had gone out to shoot partridges, and,: ‘What did he say his name was?” asked Car- 
happening to stand on the outskirt of the wood § rie. 
as you passed, I was naturally surprised at § $ «I don’t know,” replied Grace, rather bewil- 
such a vision in a lonely country place. The § dered, ‘‘I don’t think I heard it.” 
sudden barking of the dog startled me—and, § ’ Mrs. Upland and Melinda were both ques- 
before I knew what had happened, my gun went , tioned; but, as no one could recollect his name, 
off, and you were both lying on the ground. I$ Melinda said that ‘‘she guessed it was French.” 
am visiting a friend, whose country-seat is a: That very afternoon, a huge, pyramidal 
short distance from the village; and, not know- 3 bouquet of fragrant exotics, and a basket of 
ing how much mischief I had done, I started for } 2 hot- house grapes, were sent to ‘*Miss Hils- 
his dwelling to procure proper assistance—but $ $ bury,” who had little difficulty in guessing the 
when I returned, there were no traces of my ; donor; and Grace, who was addicted to novels, 
victims. As soon asI could discover your name $ declared, with a sigh, that it began to look very 
and residence, I hastened to report myself; and $ romantic. Poor Grace! this was the very hero 
I am very glad indeed to find that the injury is; for whom she had been waiting ever since she 
less than I expected—although quite enough to } was fifteen; and now that he had come, it seemed 
cause me life-long remorse.” : hard that he should be at once appropriated by 

The gentleman expressed himself very fluently, g her friend. 
but his concern at what he termed “his unpar-} The gentleman made his appearance again 
donable carelessness,” was painful to witness; : the next day; and Carrie’s eye and cheek gave 
and Carrie hastened to assure him that her arm 3 ; token of her pleasure at his coming. He had 
was scarcely troublesome at all, and that it was } brought with him a box of rare mosaics for the 
rather pleasant than otherwise to be just sick young ladies’ amusement; and from the pocket 
enough to be waited on. 3 of his overcoat was produced a volume of Lowell. 

‘“‘Your kindness only makes me more uncom- : ‘‘Have you ever read the ‘ Vision of Sir Laun- 
fortable,” replied the stranger, ‘‘and if you can $ ° fal ? ” said he. ‘If you have ws perhaps you 
make me useful in any way, I shall feel very $ S will permit me to read it to you.” 
grateful.” “TI have read it,” replied Carrie, “but not 

Carrie thanked him with a sweet smile, as she : ® lately—I should like very much to hear it again. 
replied that she was already overwhelmed with § I always meant to learn that description of a 
attention; and Grace, who had hitherto pemained } day in June.” 
in a state of silent admiration, declared that the Grace was perfectly spell-bound by the stran- 
accident was all Beauty’s fault for barking in $ ger’ 8 voice; it was what novelists call ‘thrill- 
such an unwarrantable manner. She was re-: 3 ing,” and every syllable was distinctly uttered. 
warded with a bow and smile that quite dis- 3 ‘ «The Vision of Sir Launfal,” beautiful as it is, 
turbed her serenity; and she almost wished : ; gained new beauty from such reading; and the 
that it had been she, instead of Carrie, who was : ; S girls were almost ready to sob at the conclusion. 
wounded. > he visitor seemed perfectly to understand 
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the art of departing while the pleasure derived j that succeeded before they were settled in their 
from his presence was at its height, so he rose } own house. Numerous boxes had accompanied 
and left. : Mr. Hilsbury, and the beautiful things that they 

‘*What is his name?” asked Carrie again. ; contained were sufficient to elate any ordinary 

“T have not the least idea,” — Grace, : s girl of eighteen; but Mrs. Brooks noticed, with 
**I never thought of it.” ; surprise, that Carrie was by no means the same 

No one in the house was pny wiser. : that she had been before that visit to Putnam. 

“I hope that his first name is Horace, or; ’ There was something at the bottom of this that 
something like that,’”’ observed Grace. S was yet to be explained; for Carrie’s enthusiasm 

“I don’t,” replied Carrie; “Philip would suit } about a home appeared to have suosided, and all 
him a greet deal better—it is so strong and § the preparations into which her father entered 
manly.” : with such zest were rather tolerated than parti- 

“I'll get his name out of him the very next : $ cipated in. 
time that he comes,’’ said Melinda, with great § About a week after Carrie’s return, she en- 
determination. ’ tered the drawing-room, one evening, in a list- 

On his next visit the gentleman was taken } less frame of mind; and seeing her aunt in 
into the parlor; and as Melinda turned to go conversation with a gentleman was about to 
up stairs, she said very naturally, ‘‘What name withdraw—but Mrs. Brooks detained her by 
shall I take up?” : saying, 

“Tell the ladies that it is the gentleman who ; ; ‘Carrie, my love, let me introduce Mr. Gils- 
was here yesterday,” replied the visitor. 3 ford—my niece, Miss Hilsbury.” 

Melinda was completely baffled, and gave it ‘*My niece, Miss Hilsbury,” stood, with crim- 
as her opinion that the gentleman had some; son cheeks, quite unable to do anything that 
horrid name that he was ashamed of. Swas expected of her, and Mr. Gilsford mur- 

Carrie had no idea that a convalescence could } mured something about having had the plea- 
be so pleasant; and she dreaded getting per- } ; sure of meeting Miss Hilsbury before; but Mrs. 
fectly well, because that implied returning to} Brooks was completely puzzled, and her manner 


New York Flowers, and fruit, and books were } plainly demanded an explanation. 

arriving daily; and the gentleman without a3 «Has not Miss Hilsbury mentioned to you 
name appeared to be unhappy unless he was} the accident she met with at Putnam?” asked 
doing something to show his regret for what $ : Mr. Gilsford, in some surprise. 


had happened. 

The days seemed to fly; but at last, there 
came a letter from Mrs. Brooks, with the an- 
nouncement that the steamer in which Mr. Hils- 
bury had sailed was expected daily. Of course, 
Carrie prepared for an immediate departure; 
much to Grace’s regret, for more reasons than 


‘*No,” replied Mrs. Brooks, with an injured 
air, ‘‘I have heard of no accident whatever.” 
“‘T had the misfortune to shoot the young lady 
on New-Year’s Day,” continued Mi. Gilsford, 
‘“‘and her magnanimity now is just what it was 
then.” 
Mrs. Brooks was shocked beyond all expres- 
one. :sion. ‘Carrie hurt, and she not informed of 
The gentleman, whose name by some strange : it! How very incomprehensible!” And Carrie 
fatality had never been discovered, whispered, 3 had considerable trouble in soothing down her 
as he assisted the young la/ly into the carriage, wounded feelings. 
**We shall meet again in the city.” But Mr. Gilsford,” asked Mrs. Brooks, ‘‘ what 
Carrie was folded in her father’s arms as soon $ took you to such a place as Putnam on New- 
as she arrived; and when she was sufficiently at ; Year’s Day, of all days in the year?” 
her ease to examine him, she found that her § “Because I detest New-Year’s Day in the 
papa was one of the most elegant-looking men § city,” replied Mr. Gilsford, ‘“‘and my friend, 
she had ever seen, scarcely excepting her Put- § Mr. Raynor, being of the same mind, we be- 
nam acquaintance, and so youthful in appear- § Stook ourselves to his father’s country-seat, 
ance, that she almost wondered if he would like ’ which had been abandoned to the servants— 
to have such a great girl calling him father. ; ; and there we enjoyed ourselves finely until the 
But this feeling was soon dissipated by Mr. § < unlucky contretemps which has given me cause 
Hilsbury’s affectionate manner. He repeated 3 both for regret and pleasure.” 
the word ‘‘daughter” as though he‘loved to ; Carrie saw a smile hovering around her aunt’s 
dwell upon it, and would scarcely permit Carrie } mouth during the whole evening; and when they 
to leave his sight. 3 separated for the night, Mrs. Brooks’ parting 
All was bustle and confusion during the days $ embrace was more than usually affectionate. 
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Carrie’s thoughts on the road to bed all cen- , Hilsbury was glad to have a companion for his 
tred in one subject; and that was that the hero $ daughter, and not at all displeased at the de- 
of Putnam should actually be the Mr. Gilsford $ ferential attention with which he was always 
who had partly driven her off! It was very § ’ listened to by his young guest. 
queer certainly, and decidedly provoking. She’ ; The only satisfaction that was received from 
had no idea that there could be so much to $ Mr. Gilsford respecting his concealment of his 
admire in ‘‘a great catch.” $name, was that, at first, he felt ashamed to have 
A pretty English basement house, neither N it known—and afterward, he became curious to 
inordinately large nor inconveniently small, } see how long it could be withheld. Grace had 
and not on Fifth avenue, was purchased at once : quite recovered from her penchant for her friend's 
by Mr. Hilsbury; and in a very short time, the : lover, and came to the conclusion that her proper 
father and daughter were settled in their new beau-ideal was a man whom she could look up 
abode. It was delightfully comfortable-looking; } to. There was such a tone of fatherly kindness 
and all the arrangements were such as could $ } mingled with Mr. Hilsbury’s politeness that she 
only proceed from a refined taste. Carrie felt $ was perfectly charmed; and, before long, she 
somewhat guilty when she heard her father say ; began to regard him as the incarnation of all 
that everything had been selected with a view $ excellence. 
to her comfort and pleasure; but it was not long : Mr. and Mrs. Upland, however, were con- 
before Mr. Hilsbury began to suspect that there 3 siderably surprised when they heard that Grace 
was a conspiracy afloat to deprive him of his } hag been invited to fill the place which Carrie 
housekeeper. 3 was about to vacate, and that she was willing 
Poor Grace was quite wretched, for Putnam 3 to accept it; but when they knew Mr. Hilsbury, 
now seemed duller than ever; and she wrote her : 3 they did not so much wonder at it. Carrie ap- 
friend such a moving letter, that Carrie at once $ S proved of her father’s choice; for she knew that, 
asked permission to invite her to the city. Mr. : while Grace would be petted and indulged like 
Hilsbury granted a ready consent; and Grace ; a favorite child, the young girl’s natural dignity 
was speedily transferred from Putnam to New : would aid her te fulfill properly her duties as 
York. $ mistress of such an establishment. Mr. Hils- 
She pronounced Carrie’s home a perfect para- 3 bury said laughingly that Grace quietly slid 
dise; and testified such respectful admiration of 3 into his heart when nothing was farther from 
Mr. Hilsbury’s taste and acquirements, that she $ his thoughts; and as Carrie was ungratefully 
was at once established in his good graces. Her 3 leaving him, he thought it would be a pleasant 
visit was indefinitely prolonged; the father and ; thing to have a young wife to lecture. 
mother at Putnam feeling quite satisfied that} And so, upon the whole, a great deal came of 
their darling was enjoying herself—and Mr. } being cAUGHT IN THE SNOW. 


THE PICTURES ON THE WALL. 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


She well remembers how in state 
Her lady-mother slept, 
While fond friends mourned her early fate, 
And strong men bowed and wept; 
She sees again in fancy stand 
The limner, proud and tall, 
As springs to life beneath his hand 
That picture on the wall. 


A Year its vigil hours had kept 
Since in her youth and pride 

An earl’s sweet wife unconscious slept, 
Death’s cold but peerless bride; 

And now her child, with heavy heart, 
Trod her ancestral halls; 

She sought a face that smiled apart 
From pictures on the walls. 


How dear the glance that speaking fell 
Soft answering to her own! 

How eloquent the silent spell 
O’er that mute canvas thrown! 

She thought how oft that silvery tongue 
Had held a witching thrall— 

Ah! many a heart before they yh 
Her picture on the wall. 


Those pictures! oh! ’tis sweet to know, 
Though dead, they answer yet; 
Sweet to possess through weal and woe 
The forms she might forget; 
And every day as soft she sings 
Where joy or duty calls, 
She treasures as most holy things 
The pictures on the walls. 
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“COBWEBS.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. SMITH’S PARTY.” 


‘Hist! look there.” The artless, appealing manner of the child 
The speaker was one of two young men, who } went to the young man’s heart. He would as 
had come up to the mountains, on a pedestrian } soon have joined in bantering her as in banter- 
and sketching expedition, from Philadelphia. Sing a sister. He took her hand, as he replied, 
As he spoke, he laid his hand on_his com- 3 “T will make as good a picture of you as I 
panion’s arm. jaan if you will let me. A picture like one of 

The person he addressed, looked and saw a these.” 
little girl, about ten years old, advancing along } And he opened his portfolio, which contained 
an old blackberry path. She was brown as a} various sketches. 
berry, from exposure to the sun; and her feet “Oh! how beautiful!” cried the child. It was 
and arms were bare; but there was a grace: evident that a new world was opened to her. 
about her, as she came tripping forward, that § She gazed, breathlessly, at sketch after sketch, 
a princess might have envied. 3 S till the last had been examined, and then heaved 

Just in front of her, a spider had spun his ; a deep sigh. 
trap across the path, and, as the young man } ‘*Please, sir,”’ she said, timidly, at last,‘* will 
spoke, she slightly stooped her head, and rais- : you give me my picture when you have painted 
ing her hands, pushed the cobwebs aside. It $ it?” 
was this artless, natural movement, which com-} No,” interposed the other young man, “but 
pleted the picture. we will give you a dollar.” 

“TI should like to paint her,” said he who had; She turned on the speaker, let go the hand 
spoken. she had been holding, and drew herself up with 

‘“‘What! love at first sight?’ answered his } sudden haughtiness. 
companion, laughing. ‘To think of the fas-} ‘I don’t want your dollar,” she said, with 
tidious Clarence losing his heart to a sun-burnt ‘ proud delicacy. 
fairy. You are eighteen, and she about ten—; She was turning to escape, when the artist, 
oh! you can afford to wait.” $ recovering her hand, said, soothingly, 

This conversation had been carried on in § ‘«Never mind him, my dear. I will paint two 
whispers. The child, still advancing, had, by ; S pictures, and give you one. Come, will that 
this time, come opposite to the two young men. } do?” 

On seeing them, she stopped, and stared curi- § Reassured, the child took the position indi- 
ously at them, as a young deer, that had never $ S cated to her, and Clarence Harvard, for that 
been hunted, may be supposed to stop and regard } was the young artist’s name, began rapidly 
the first stranger that enters the forest. Her ; painting. Before noon, two hasty sketches, in 
bright, speaking face, as she thus stood, grace- $ oil were finished. 

fully arrested, was not less beautiful, in its way, ; “There,” he said, drawing a long breath, 
than her lithe figure. $ “you have been as quiet as a little mouse; and 

“‘My dear,” said the last speaker, ‘would $ I’m a thousand times obliged to you. Take that 
you like to be made into a picture? My friend} home,” and he handed her the sketch, ‘and 
‘here is a painter, and will give you a dollar, if maybe, some of omy days, you'll think of him 
-you will let him sketch you.” $ who gave it to you.” 

The .child looked from the speaker to his § $ That I will, all my life long,” artlessly said 
‘friend. Something, in the latter’s face, seemed : the child, gazing rapturously on her new pos- 
to restore the natural confidence, which the free- 3 session, with an enthusiasm, partly born of the 
and-easy air of the other had, for the moment, $ artist-soul within her, and partly the result of 
shaken. She drew, coyly, up to him, as if for : a child’s pride in what is its own especial pro- 
protection. $ perty. 

“T have read of pictures,” said she, gazing } “Oh! yes,” interposed the other youth, 
up into his face, ‘‘but never saw one. Is it a$ : s ‘you'll promise to be his wife, some day, 
real aes of me you will make?” 3 won't you, -Miss Cobwebs?” 
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The child’s eyes flashed as she turned on the; with it. His refined, intellectual face haunted 
speaker. Her instinct, from the first, had made} all her day-dreams. From that hour a new 
her dislike this sneering man. She stamped ’ element entered into her life: she became con- 
her pretty foot, and retorted, saucily, : scious that there were other people, beside the 

“Tl never be yours, at any rate, you old} dull, plodding ones with whom her lot had been 
snapping-turtle,” and, as if expecting to have cast; she aspired to rise to the level of such; 
her ears boxed, if caught, she darted away, dis- } ; all her leisure hours were spent in studying; 
appearing, rapidly, down the path whence she } \ gradually, through her influence, her uncle’s 
had come. * household grew more or less refined; and finally, 

Clarence Harvard broke into a merry laugh, : her uncle himself became ambitious for Nelly, 
in which, after a moment of anger, his com- and, as he had no children, consented, at his 
panion joined him. ‘ wife’s entreaty, to send the young girl to @ 

“You deserved it richly,” said Clarence. } first-class boarding-school. 

“It’s a capital nickname too. I shall call you: At eighteen the bare-footed rustic, whom the 
nothing else, after this, than Snapping-turtle.” 3 young artist had sketched, had dawned into a 

“Hang the jade!” was the reply. “One § : beautiful and accomplished woman, who, after 
wouldn’t think she was so smart. But what a having carried off the highest prizes at school, 
shrew she’ll make! I pity the clod-hopper she : was the belle of the county town, near which 
marries; she’d hen-peck him out of all peace, }-her uncle’s possessions lay. For, meantime, 
and send him to an early grave.” $ that uncle had been growing rich, like most 

Nothing more was said, for, ai that moment, ; prudent farmers, partly from the rise in the 
& dinner-horn sounded, and the young men rose $ value of lands, and partly from the judicious 
to return to the road-side inn, where they had $ investments of his savings. 
stopped the night before. Their time was } But in spite of her many suitors, Nelly had 
limited, and that evening, knapsack on back, } never yet seen a face, that appeared to her half 
they were miles away from the scene of the} so handsome as the manly one of the young 
morning. A week later they were both home ; artist, whose kind, gentle words and manner, 
in the city, Clarence hard at work perfecting § S eight years before, had lived in her memory 
himself in art, and his companion delving at ever since. Often, after a brilliant company, 
Coke and Blackstone. : where she had been queen of the evening, she 

Years passed. Clarence Harvard had risen to 3 found herself wondering, in her chamber, if she 
be an artist of eminence. His pictures were the $ should ever see that face again. 
fashion: he was the fashion himself. Occa-; ‘Are you going to the ball, next week?” said 
sionally, as he turned over his older sketches, $ one of Nelly’s friends to her. ‘They say it is 
he would come upon “Cobwebs,” as he was ; to be the most splendid affair we have ever had. 
accustomed, laughingly, to call the sketch of 3 My brother tells me that Mr. Mowbray, the 
the child; and then, for a moment, he would } 3 eloquent young lawyer from Philadelphia, who 
wonder what had become of the original; but, 3 is in the great will case here, is to be present.” 
except on these rare occasions, he never even: ‘‘I expect to go,” was the answer. But Mr. 
thought of her. $ Mowbray being there won’t be the inducement.” 

Not so with the child herself. Nellie Bray } “Oh! you are so beautiful, you can afford to 
Was a poor orphan, the daughter of a decayed ; be indifferent. But all the other girls are dying 
gentleman, who, after her father’s death, had ; 2 at the very thought.” 
been adopted by a maternal uncle, living on as : The ball came off, and was really superb. Mr. 
wild, upland farm among the Alleghanies. Her’ Mowbray was there, too, with all his laurels. 
childhood, from her earliest recollection, had $ The ‘great will case,” which had agitated the 
been spent amid the drudgery of a farm. This} ; country for so many months, had been con- 
rude, but free life had given her the springy ; cluded that very day, and been decided in favor 
step and ruddy cheek, which had attracted the } 3 of his client. No such speech as Mr. Mowbray’s, 
young artist’s attention; but it had failed to $ it was universally admitted, had ever been heard 
satisfy the higher aspirations of her nature, ; in the court-house. Its alternate wit and argu- 
aspirations which had been born in her blood, $ 3 ment had carried the jury by storm, so that they 
and which came of generations of antecedent ; 3 had given a verdict without leaving the box. 
culture. The first occasion on which these } ; The young lawyer, at that ball, was like a hero 
higher impulses had found congenial food was ; fresh from the battle-field. A hundred fair eyes 
when she had met the young artist. She car- : ; followed his form, a hundred fair bosoms beat 
ried her sketch home, and would never part; quicker as he approached. But he saw only 
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one, in all that brilliant assembly—and it was } changed her traveling dress, when her friend 
Nelly. Her graceful form, her intelligent face, ; came into her chamber. 
her style and beauty, arrested him, the moment “T want you to look your prettiest, to-night,” 
he entered: he saw that she had no peer in} said Miss Stanley, ‘‘for I expect a crowd of 
the room; and he devoted himself to her, almost : ; beaux, and, among them, Mr. Mowbray, the 
exclusively, throughout the evening. brilliant young lawyer, and Mr. Harvard. The 
Nor had Nelly ever shone so brilliantly. She ; former claims to have met you, and raves every- 
could not but feel that it was a great compli- } where about your beauty. The latter, who is 
ment, to be thus singled out from among so the great artist, and very critical, laughs at his 
many. But she had another motive for exert- friend’s enthusiasm, and says he’d bet you're 
ing herself to shine. At the very first glance, } only a common rustic, with cheeks like peonies. 
she had recognized, in Mr. Mowbray, the com- So I wish you to convert the heretic.” 
panion of the artist who had sketched her eight ; : “Only a common rustic,” said Nelly to her- 
years back. In hopes to hear something of his $ self, haughtily: and she resolved to be as beau- 
friend, she turned the conversation upon art, ° tiful as possible. Perhaps, too, there was a 
the city, childhood, and everything else that ; half-formed resolve to bring the offender to her 
she thought might be suggestive: but in vain. } feet, in revenge. 
She could not be more definite, because she} A great surprise awaited her. When she en-' 
wished to conceal her own identity, for it was } tered the drawing-room, that evening, the first 
evident Mr. Mowbray did not know her: be-3 stranger she saw was the identical Clarence, 
sides her natural delicacy shrank from inquiring ; who had painted her as a bare-footed little girl; 
about a perfect stranger. : and then, for the first time, it flashed upon her 
The next day, as soon as etiquette allowed, $ that this was the great artist who had spoken 
Mr. Mowbray was seen driving up to the farm. ; ‘ so contemptuously of her charms. Her notion 


Nelly appeared, beautifully attired in a neat ; proved correct, for Miss Stanley, immediately 
morning dress, and looking so fresh and spark- ; advancing, presented the stranger to her as Mr. 
ling, in spite of the late hours of the night be- ; Harvard. A glance into his face reassured Nelly 


fore, that it could hardly be considered flattery, } of his identity, and satisfied her that he had not 
when her visitor assured her that she looked } recognized her; and then she turned away, after 
lovelier than her loveliest roses. Mr. Mowbray : a haughty courtesy, to receive the eager felicita- 
was full of regrets at the cruel fate, which, he $ tions of Mr. Mowbray. 
said, compelled him to return to the city. He: There were conflicting feelings at war in her 
could not conceal his joy, when Nelly’s aunt, ‘ bosom that evening. All her old romance about 
inadvertently, and to Nelly’s secret annoyance, ; Clarence was warred upon by her indignation, 
let out the fact, that, in the fall, Nelly was to ; as a belle, at his slighting remarks and at his 
pay a visit to an old school-mate in Philadel-} present indifference. For he had made no at- 
phia, Miss May Stanley. ’tempt to improve his introduction, but left her 
“Ah! indeed,” cried the visitor, and his face entirely to the crowd of other beaux, prominent 
flushed with pleasure. ‘I am so delighted. I 3 among whom was Mr. Mowbray. Piqued and 
have the honor to know Miss Stanley. You excited, Nelly was even more beautiful and 
will be quite at home in her set,” he added, ¢ witty than usual. Late in the evening, she con- 
bowing to Nelly, “for it is, by common con-$ sented, at Miss Stanley’s request, to play and 


sent, the most cultivated in the city.” 
Nelly bowed coldly. Her old distrust in the } 
speaker had revived again. 


ferential admiration, she recognized the same 
sneering spirit, which believed in nothing true 


: sing. She first dashed off some brilliant waltzes: 
then played bits of a few operas; and, at last, 


Through all the $ at Mr. Mowbray’s solicitation, sang several bal- 
polish of his manner, and in spite of his de- 3 lads. 


Few persons had such a sympathetic 
voice, and Clarence, who was passionately fond 
of music, drew near fascinated. After singing, 


or good, from which she had shrunk instinctively § «*And are ye sure the news is true?” ‘Bonnie 


when a child. During the interview, she was 
civil, but no more. She could not, however, 
avoid being beautiful; nor could she help speak- 
ing with the intelligence and spirit which always 
characterized her conversation: and so Mr. Mow- 
bray went away, more in love than ever. 

A few months later found Nelly domiciled, for 
the winter, in Philadelphia. 





Hardly had she; 


Dundee,” and others which had been asked for, 
Clarence said, 

‘«And may I, too, ask for my favorite?” 

“‘Certainly,” she answered, with the least bit 
of hauteur. ‘What is it?” 

“Oh! too sad, perhaps, for so gay a com- 
pany: ‘The Land of the Leal.’ I hardly dare 
hope you’ll consent.” 
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It was her favorite also, and her voice slightly; ‘‘Many years ago I answered you the same 
trembled, as she began. From this, or some { question which you now ask.” 
other cause, she sang the words, as even she: He colored up to the temples. ‘I surely do 
had never sang them before; and, when she ; not deserve,” he said, “to be made a jest of.” 
finished, her eyes were full of tears. She would: «Neither do I make a jest of you. Do you 
have given much to have seen Clarence’s face, : not know me?” 
but she could not trust herself to look up; and 3 ‘“T never saw you till this summer.” 
partly to conceal her emotion, partly by a sud-; «You saw me, eight years ago. You and a 
den impulse, she struck into the miserere of “11; friend were on a pedestrian tour. You met a 
Trovatore.”” Nobody there had ever before : little, bare-footed girl, whom your friend made 
realized the full tragedy of that saddest, yet $a sketch of, and whom you jeered at and then 
most beautiful dirge. Even the selfish heart} nicknamed.” And rising, she made a mock 
ef Mr. Mowbray was affected. When the last ; courtesy, for she saw she was now recognized. 
chord had died away, he was the first to speak, } ««T am Cobwebs, at your service, sir.” 
and was profuse in admiration and thanks. But : The discomfited suitor never forgot the look 
Clarence said nothing. Nelly, at last looking } of disdain with which Nelly courtesied to him. 
toward him, saw that his eyes had been dim as $ His mortification was not lessened, when, on 
well as her own. She felt that his silence was ; leaving the house, he met Clarence on the door- 
the most eloquent of compliments, and from; steps. He tried, in vain, to assume an indif- 
that hour forgave him having called her a ; ferent aspect, but he felt that he had failed and 
“common rustic.” $ that his rival suspected his rejection. 

Clarence soon became a constant visitor at § Nelly could not avoid laughing at the crest- 
Mr. Stanley’s. But he always found Mr. Mow- : fallen look of her old enemy. Her whole man- 
bray there before him, who endeavored, in every $ner changed, however, when Clarence entered. 
way, to monopolize Nelly’s attention. Reserved, 3} Instead of the triumphant, saucy tormentor, 
if not absolutely haughty, Clarence left the field : she became the conscious, trembling woman. 
generally to his rival; and Nelly, half-indignant, ‘ Clarence, who had longed for, yet dreaded, this 
was sometimes tempted to affect a gayety in Mr. ; interview, took courage at once, and in a few, 
Mowbray’s company, which she was far from é manly words, eloquent with emotion, laid his 
feeling. Occasionally, however, Clarence would ® fortune at Nelly’s feet. 
assert his equal right to share the society of Poor Nelly felt more like crying, with joy, 
Miss Stanley’s guest, and at such times, his: than anything else. But a little of the old 
eloquent talk soon eclipsed that of even the bril- saucy spirit was still left in her; she thought 
liant advocate. As Nelly said, in her secret} that she owed it to her sex not to surrender too 
heart, it was Ruskin against Voltaire. And : easily: and so she said, archly glancing up at 
the more Clarence engaged in these conversa- : Clarence, 
tions, the more he felt, that, for the first time3 «Do you know, Mr. Harvard, who you are 
in his life, he had met one who understood him. : proposing to? I am no heiress, no high-born 
. One morning, the footman came up to the : city belle, but only—let me see—what was it? 
little, paneled boudoir, whereeNelly and her’ _ ah! I have it now—only a common country 
friend were sitting, saying that Mr. Mowbray S rustic.” And she rose and courtesied to him. 
was in the parlor and solicited a private inter-: «Por heaven’s sake don’t bring that foolish 
view with the former. Nelly rose at once, for : speech up against me!” he cried, passionately, 
she foreboded what was coming, and was only ’ trying to take her hand. ‘TI have repented it 
too glad to have this early opportunity of stop-$ thousand times daily, since the unlucky mo- 
ping attentions which had become unendurable : ment I was betrayed into saying it. Do me the 
to her. $ justice to believe I never meant it to be per- 

Mr. Mowbray was evidently embarrassed, an sonal. 
unusual thing for him. But he rallied, and; «Well, then, I will say nothing more of that 
came directly to the purpose of his visit, which 3 matter. But this is only a whim of yours. How 
was, as Nelly had suspected, to. tender her his ; is it, that, having known me so long, you only 
heart and hand. He was proceeding, in a strain $ now discover my merits?” 
of high-flown compliment, when Nelly said, with: «Known you so long!” 
an impatient wave of her hand, “Yes, sir!” demurely. 

“Spare me, sir. You did not always talk} ‘Known you?” 

80.” ‘For eight years.” 
He looked his astonishment. “Good heavens!” he cried, suddenly, his 
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386 IN THE CHURCH-YARD.—AN EMBLEM. 

whole face lighting up. ‘How blind I have } clamation after exclamation of delight. At last, 

been! Why did I not see it before? You: they reached a tiny boudoir, exquisitely car. 

are——” peted and curtained. A jet of gas, burning in 
“Cobwebs,” said Nelly, taking the words out $ an alabaster vase, diffused a soft light through 

of his mouth, her whole face sparkling with } ; the room. A solitary picture hung on the walls, 

glee; and she drew off and gave another sweep- ; 3 It was the original sketch of her, taken eight 

ing curtesy. 3 $ years before, and now elegantly framed. The 
Before she had recovered herself, however, a ; tears gushed to Nelly’s eyes, and she threw her. 

pair of strong arms was around her, for Clar- ; self into her husband’s arms. 

ence divined now that he was loved. Nelly, all ; “Ah! how I love you!” she cried. 

along, had had a half-secret fear, that, ani Nobody, who sees that picture, suspects its 

her suitor knew the past, he might not be? origin. It is too sacred a subject for either 

so willing to marry the bare-footed girl as the } Nelly or Clarence to allude to. But it was only 

brilliant belle; but all this was now gone. the other day, that a celebrated leader of fashion 
Two months later there was a gay wedding at 3 said to a friend, 

St. Marks. A month after that, the bridal pair, ‘“‘What a queer pet name Mr. Harvard has 

returning from the wedding tour, drove up to : for his beautiful bride! In anybody except a 

a handsome house in one of the most fashion- : ; genius it would be eccentric. But you don’t 

able streets in Philadelphia. As Clarence led } know how pretty it sounds from his lips.” 

Nelly through the rooms, in which his perfect ; «*What is it?” 

taste was seen everywhere, she gave way to ex-* ‘‘Copwess!” 
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IN THE CHURCH-YARD. 


BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


Tue restless wind is sobbing wildly by, 
It stirs the long grass o’er the buried dead, 
As if from out thy coffin came a sigh, 
And ghostly fingers stirred the leayes o’erhead. 


Lies the beloved, so pure, so fair, so proud, 
Yet it is gloom this haunted spot to seck. 


The wind grows wilder, and the hurrying clouds 
Sweep up with long, black banners all unfurled, 
The spirit of the storm is chiding loud, 
And bitter Winter rules my inner world. 


Last night I dreamed I saw thee, and thy eyes 
Were pure and bright as they were wont to be; 
This morn I looked up to the cold, gray skies, 


And knew that thou wert gone from earth and me. My outer garment closer round I draw 


And take the last fond look at thy low bed, 
Then face the wind blowing so chill and raw, 
Piercing my frame with numbness like the dead. 


And now I silent stand where, low beneath, 
Thy head with golden hair is pillowed soft, 
I cannot see thy face, nor hear thy breath, 


Nor clasp the hand mine own hath fondled oft. Shall I, when,I have done with life, and passed 


The vale of shadows with the ghostly guide, 
Hear thy lips say, as close thy form I clasp, 
“Thine, always thine, whatever shall betide?” 


I know that silent in thy snowy shroud, 
With pale, cold lips which never move or speak, 
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AN EMBLEM. 


BY ELEANOR CLAIR. 


By day—by night the mighty, solemn sea 
Pours itself round the shore; 

Enwrapped in this embrace, the islands lie 
Guarded forevermore. 


Oh! God, as to the great, the fathomless sea 
The steadfast shores incline; 

Circled and ended, so, in Thee should be 
All aims, all works of mine. 


In Summer heat the waters give their breath 
To cool the thirsting lands; 

To charm the Winter, breezes warm and soft 
They waft from tropic lands. 


Thy presence would set free my uneven soul 
From earthly chill and heat, 

Thy love would make the changing airs of life 
Balmy and safe, and sweet. 
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THE HADLEYS AND BLAIRS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L ’s DIARY.” 
J 

CHAPTER I. ¢ @ neighbor, he would be pleased ut any convenient 
«How old are you, Laura, poor child?” : opportunity, to see me; beyond this, good morn- 
“Nineteen.” Sing, Mr. Blair; good morning, sir; good morn- 
“Yes; old enough to know whether you do} ing.’ And you know the bow he made me. It 
really give yourself to that man, heart and all, : is easy enough for you to imagine. It was stiff 
or are likely to, ever. If you don’t answer me, } with his own old honors and the prospective 
Laura, I shall believe that you don’t love him, : honors of Hernden’s round income and his 
don’t expect to; but that because he and your § ° family connections; and my heart was bitterer 
father will it, you will some morning, or some} than gall. It is now; for think what my father 
evening, stand by him in the saddest of all: ‘was! think of my mother! you know what she 
mockeries, and give him your hand and be : is, Laura Hadley! My heart is bitterer than 

made his for the rest of your days. Oh! Laura, $ 3 gall!” 
not one word! If this isn’t execrable, I don’t; “This is what troubles me mgst of all,” said 
know what is!” : Sshe. “If you weren’t so angry, if you would 
“James,” said she, raising the pale face to; be patient and wait, I think something might 


look into his. ‘I want you to promise me one ‘ happen to alter things. I think he—Mr. Hern- 
thing.” : ‘ den, I mean—might in some way show pa that 


«Let me hear it. I know but one promise in | he isn’t what pa thinks he is. I don’t know; 
the world worth making. This I am not to { but perhaps something would happen; and then 


be allowed to make. Your father forbids my . you would be glad that you had been patient 
making it, because I have but a pittance to ;and had waited. I want you to promise me that 
offer. This is his word, ‘a pittance.’ ‘A mere‘ ; you will be patient; that you won't grow bitter 
pittance, sir,’ he said, ‘while Mr. Hernden’s } sand hard toward pa, or toward anybody. It 
income is fifteen hundred. And besides,’ your } 3 would change you so!—you would have such a 
father said, ‘Mr. Hernden has friends who are} ; hard, sad time of it! Will you promise me that 
ready to advance him; to advance him, sir. } : you will be patient and wait?” 

Mr. Hernden’s is a rich, old, exclusive family’ — “IT can’t, for I know nothing about it, how it 
and your father’s lips parted with the word ‘ex- : 3 will be; I don’t know what I have got to bear, 
elusive’ slowly, as if it were a precious word, as; here where, at any turn, I may meet your father’s 
no doubt it is with your father, ex-president of stiff bow, as if I were a dog. Hernden’s mock- 
A—— College, author of Hannibal’s Exigesis— ‘ ing, derisive bow, as if I were a string to be 
yes, I see by your face that I don’t get it right; twisted round his finger. All I know is that I 
exactly. He says he has always wanted ‘some ; would be glad to be calm, because I owe it to 
such connection for you, but that since, for cer- | myself, but that I am not calm. I am bitter 
tain—certain economical reasons, in short, he: : enough now. Not toward you,” he added, with 
retired to this place, he has seen no ground for ; raised voice, with added sternness on the honest, 
hope until Mr. Hernden came. His coming had : handsome features. ‘Not if they allowed me 
made a change. He had been struck with your ; ‘to speak what I feel. You know this. You will 
superior education, your breeding, your man-< know it as long as you live; let you be whose 
ners, from the first. He had lately signified § you will, let me be what I will. Good-by.” 

his wishes in terms sufficiently explicit—suffi- $ “Good-by.” The pale face, the tones, sad as 
ciently. Would I allow him, then, to shorten if her heart were broken, again smote him. His 
our interview upon this subject? The curculios : knees grew weak under him, his lips sank. But 
were at work upon his plum trees. Mr. Hern- : the next instant he saw Hernden lightly dis- 
den had recommended it to him to try a certain § mounting from his saddle at the gate. 

new means of—of extirpation, in short. Would ’ Hernden threw his bridle over the post, gave 
Tallow him then, at once, to wish me a good § his coat-sleeve a light brush, settled himself with 
morning? As a neighbor,’ he said, turning back | light vigor in his pants, then opened the gate 
# little in one door, while I was in another, ‘as; and met but resentful James Blair in oeeete 
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of the walk. Without stopping, they exchanged} She guessed it did! much! she answered, 
a few words; but no one, then or afterward, } striking him with her parasol. 
knew what they were. All Laura knew was: ‘Tell Lily that if she forgets me, I shall con- 
that of all Hernden’s airy mornings this was ; sider myself ruined. Ha!” Suddenly espying 
the airiest; that while he yet twisted the fingers } James, who was standing beside his mother ona 
she was trying to extricate, he began to say ; distant part of the platform. Wheeling himself 
what a clever brick uncle Alf was! He had} up close to Miss Amanda, he added, ‘‘There’s 
just written—here was the letter in his coat-; Jupiter! You see him! He’s the royal Thun- 
pocket—no, not in that one, nor in that one; 3derer; his bag is stuffed with bolts. I must 
but no matter where the letter was; uncle ale: look out for him. I met him yesterday at old 
had written to say that if he would go to P. : Hadley’s (I rode round, you see, for the sake of 
and take charge of the company’s works there, ; ; telling the old gentleman how he can kill every 
they would raise his salary to a thousand dol- } curculio on his peach trees, big and little; tell 
lars a year. Wasn’t that pat? slapping his; g Liily so.) I met him there; him, I mean,” tip- 
waistcoat pockets. Her brother already there, } ping his thumb over his shoulder toward James. 
principal of the academy among the pines and } “His looks went into me! would have cut me 
student at law with the Clements—first-rate fel- } all up, if they’d been daggers, as I’ve not the 
lows!—wouldn’t it be pat? She knew what a} least doubt he wished they were. Look here!” 
green nest it was; she had been there; say! ; lowering his voice, ‘‘he knew I was going to 
wouldn’t it be pat ?—didn’t she see that it would } : Boston this train. I told him so yesterday ; and, 
be pat? pat? + 3 if I understood him right, he bade me go to— 
Poor Laura did not see. Standing there where} pardon me. Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 
James had left her, she felt as if her sight, her} His laugh reached James’ ear, as he meant it 
hearing, and all her life were deadened forever. 3 should. It was for this reason he made it so 
“Say! hi! don’t the girl see?” he repeated. 3 loud, so utterly derisive; and it was certainly 9 
Knowing that she did not see, thinking angrily } very angry look with which James met the out- 
of Blair, he started suddenly for the garden, } break, and the face now turned in mockery 
where, in the midst of the thick overgrowth } toward him. It was well his mother did not 
and the thick undergrowth, he saw the ex-pro- } see the look; well that he had time to master 
fessor hunting curculios. it, before she withdrew her eyes from the ap- 
3 proaching train to fix them again on him. 
When the bell rang, waving his hand, bowing 
CHAPTER II. $ low, Hernden sprang upon the platform of the 
Tue next morning, Hernden ran lightly} rear car. At the same time, but with different 
through the works at H , saying to clerk} steps, far different mien, James looked back to 
and owners, ‘I’m off this afternoon for Boston. } show his mother his face once more, and then 
I must see my uncle; on business.” ; disappeared within the forward car, 
The next morning, James Blair, sitting with } 
heavy eyes at the breakfast-table, told his | 








mother he believed he must be off that after- CHAPTER III. 

noon for Belfast. He waited to see cousin Dan. At N——, where many of the passengers left 
There could be no better time than then, when } the cars to saunter a little, Hernden was among 
his part of the works was to be stopped a few ; them. ‘Hallo!’ he called out, seeing an ac- 
days, and when he, in fact, needed to stir a} quaintance hurrying by. ‘Stop and speak to 
little. Only, he could see that his nice little} a fellow!” 

mother was fluttered by it. ; ‘“*How d’do?” 

But there was never a more unselfish little $ ‘‘Tremendously bored! bored to death! nota 
mother. She packed his traveling-bag, saying, { handsome girl on the train, and it’s dull work! 
as she locked it, “I have put in a good deal} There! there’s a fellow, James Blair, of H—, 
more than you will want, I hope; but it is best he’s jealous of me; jealous enough to shoot me. 
to have enough.” She went with him to the} Perhaps he will, while we’re down here, without 
station, carrying the papers he was to read by 3 witnesses. I’ve got his Laura, or can have ’er 
the way. if I want ’er; ha! ha! ha!” 

Hernden came, bowing right and left, to one: James turned, as Hernden meant he should, 
lady, one pair, one group of ladies and another, ; at the laugh, saw again the derisive features, 
saying, ‘Ah, Miss Amanda, it breaks my heart ; fixed upon him, this time with open mockery and 
to go!” 3 insult. 
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“You see ’im, old fellow! You saw ’im. } cousin as no ied at Belfast: so, pusaimiard 
Wouldn’t he like to tip me over? If nothing $ : ing that, at Belmont, five miles farther inland, 
is heard of me after this, you just let this little ; She had an old intimate friend of his school days, 
incident be ee: to the authorities ; and tell : : ; Penn Sherman, James went there the next morn- 
Abby Gale of South street I died with a lock of § ing. But, at Mr. Sherman’s, he was informed 
her hair in my left waistcoat pocket.” : that his friend was up the river many a mile, 
He jumped upon the already moving train, 3 with a party of men employed by his father at 
and that was the last of him at N , $ ‘clearing land,” and ‘getting logs down the 
The gentleman with whom he had been speak- ; river.” James remembered the stories of forest 
ing met Mr. Harding of H——- at that moment, ; life his friend had told him, as they sauntered 
and related to him what he had just heard and ; or sat together at H ; remembered his old 
seen. So, 3 longings for the light of the night-fires upon 
without intelligence either from James or Hern- ; the pines, for the stars overhead, for the depth 
den, when it became known through the place ; of shade, the coolness by day, and the reverbera- 
that Mrs. Blair had written twice to the former ; tions of the woodmen’s axes and loud voices, 
without receiving answers, that, within a day , and the song of the hermit thrush heard be- 
or two, a letter had come to the latter from § tween. The old longing reviving itself gave him 
Boston, with his uncle’s well known superscrip- ; life. He ate of the well-cooked, hospitably- 
tion, then it began to be told from one to an- } served dinner with the relish he felt for his 
other, what Mr. Harding had heard at N. 3 meals before his troubles came; and then, carry- 
what Miss Amanda Boker had heard and seen ; ing a basket of nice delicacies for himself and 
at the station at H——. Little by little was: ; his friend, he took his place in a boat that was 
admitted the possibility of misfortune to James { § going up, with fresh provisions for the men. 
through Hernden—intimations despised most } At night, as the solemn darkness was closing 
immensely by the ex-professor. He took his ? in, they came to the rude landing of logs and 
crispest steps with regard to them. It was a ; ‘‘brush,” just inside which the boatmen ex- 
low affair! he said, looking angrily over his } g pected to find the party. But, upon holding 
glasses at his daughter; a low affair when public : their oars still to listen, not a sound was heard 
sympathies took such a turn. The affair was $ —not one sound in all that vast region, save 
transparent enough. If anything had happened § sthe murmur of the river, the ripple upon the 
between the two, it was easy enough to know 3 boat and the unseen shore, and the song of the 
through which it came. A gentleman of Hern- § * late birds, here and there. No light of fire or 
den’s family, of such expectations, was by no 3 of rising smoke was seen. When they called, 
means so likely as another to involve himself; the forest only answered. So it was determined 
a = mreeeerine He was exasperated! to ‘camp down” where they were for the night, 
o Mrs. Blair, none of the intimations came; s trusting to the morning to show them some 
she had, therefore, only the anxieties arising S signs of the course the party had taken. The 
eo of James’. prolonged absence and out of; hardy boatmen, used to such exposure and lodg- 
is ° Ss . ° e ey 
is silence, to bear. And this for her tender, ; ing, woke in the morning a little heavy-eyed, 
widowed heart was sufficient. Laura clinging } feeling a little stiff, a little out of humor, that 
to her with warm, fond hands, saying tearfully, : was all. But James was almost too lame, chilly, 
but with courageous smiles, ‘“‘I am sure he is : and weak to move. They ate their hearty break- 
safe, Mrs. Blair! I am sure he will come, for ; fast; James, stupified with the gathering fever 
think how good and prudent he is!’ was her } and pain, hardly knew whether he ate, or what 
only hope. Once when Mrs. Blair said, “I don’t } went on around him. 
know what I would do now if it weren’t for you, ; The boatmen, believing that they would find 
dear!” Laura answered, ‘And I don’t know ; the party not far distant, started, and James 
what I would do if it wasn’t—I mean if I couldn’ ts with them, going this way and that, calling out 
come in here across the gardens five times a day } ‘ here and there, but hearing no sound, finding no 
(as I believe I do!) to see how you do, and to try } clue. They were often obliged to halt for James 
to comfort you—as I can! for I am sure he is : to rest and gather clearness to his aching, dizzy 
safe!” 3 brain. Sometimes they left him, while they 
$ climbed or rounded a hill, or followed a brook 
CHAPTER IV. : : through its ‘tangled environment, returning to 
Ween James reached Belfast, he had the dis- : : him, calling out to him if they were any time at 
*ppointment of hearing that his cousin was a loss, on their way back to him, and helped by 
absent on a tour of business for his firm. The? his answering, “Hallo!” or ‘“‘Here!” But, at 
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last, when they left him so, he fell into a pro- : Augusta Peters is! I knew her a little at New- 
found stupor. He tried to arouse himself, tried 3 port, last year. I came here because a fellow 
to listen and wait for the men; but at length he § : s told me she was here. I came determined to 
sank, not where the men had left him, but be- ? get her, for I must be rich or die! I hate my 
side a knoll a few rods distant, to which he had ; life at H——! I hate if and humdrum of all 
walked in his efforts to resist the tendency to ; sorts, with a tremendous hatred. Her father is 
sleep. When he woke he found that it was 3 a dotard, (I wonder if all fathers are?) but she’s 
night. The stars were shining through the 3 grander than Victoria. Victoria is tame, in 
black pines, and how still and solemn they; comparison. I’m as sure of her father as if I 
were! How it touched him (for now his brain } had him in a box; but not so sure of her. I’ve 
was very clear) thinking of the two homes and ; tried nine dodges. I’ve just thought of the 
the gardens between, afar off, on which those ; sentimental. Jove! I'll try this, and won’t I be 
stars were shining! He was so weak, his life § an objek of interest? 
seemed so broken up by the aggravations that} ‘Money is gone here before a fellow knows 
had come into it of late, by the sinful thoughts ; it; this pulls a fellow down. Send me a hun- 
with which he had met them, the stars so laid} dred or two by the next mail, and you shall 
bare and rebuked the sin, that he wept large, } have a bonus that will astonish you. 
silent tears. He might as well weep now, he | “Innocent uncle Alf thinks I am at H——, 
thought, now when he was separated from all, ; trudging this moment from the factory to the 
when nothing but the silent stars could look } ‘ dye- -house; innocent H thinks I am walk- 
upon his tears. Then thoughts of the ever- : ing State street leisurely, with my elbow touch- 
watchful God, the ever-tender, loving, and true, } ing uncle Alf’s; so mum is the word, old fellow! 
stole in upon him. He felt Him so real, so pre- 3 3 I shall see you on my way back. I am to accom- 
cious, that he was, as it were, at rest upon His § , pany the Deterses home and stop with thema 
breast; and, pillowing his cheek, like a little} little. They have a fine place on the Hudson, at 
child, on his hand, he murmured, thankfully, : Hastings. I am to go there. Augusta is the only 
“Good-night, thou beloved mother, thou pre-} ‘ child, and she has no mother. She has a maiden 
cious girl.” Feeling the thought of them be- } aunt though; of course I wish her in—Burgundy, 
ginning to shake him, he dismissed it, looked a very nice place, as you know. 
up once more through the giant trees to the dis-} ‘Think of the bonus and send me the money. 
tant stars, saying, “‘Good-night, thou peaceful Remember the word—mum. 
world, made and sustained through all the sin; ‘* Adieu. A. H—.” 
and disquiet by His hand,” and then sinking } 
into a quiet sleep. He was often awake during $ “New York, August 4th, 18—. 
the night, but the peace lasted. It was there in $ g ‘‘Joun—Send me some money—one hundred 
the morning. Lost, with no sound of human } ‘dollars. I’m here on company business, which 
being near, so weak that he lay helpless as a: S makes it all right. Send over to the bank, if 
little babe, but clear and happy beyond any- : necessary. Of course this is necessary and 
thing he had ever felt or conceived before, he : right—this demand, I mean. If my uncle, sup- 
listened to the birds that, without number, in } ; posing that I have got through here, and that I 
the solitude of the old forest, sang their happy : ; am round at H by this time, writes to me, 
morning songs. When one alighted on a tree- $ ; keep the letter or letters till I come. See to the 
top above him, and, lifting its white throat, } money at once. H—.” 
poured out a continued flood of sweet music, he } 
could have gone upward, so it seemed to him, 
to the world that is without pain, sin, or sorrow, CHAPTER VI. 
borne upward of that bird’s song, and hisown; ‘Ox! but I hate him, auntie! In the first 
longing and joy. ; place, I’m not even pretty; I’m neither pretty, 
Snor graceful, nor showy, nor anything one of 
g his flimsy character would choose, only he knows 
$ that pa has a good deal of money. This is all! 
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CHAPTER V. 


Saratoga, July 80th, 18—. 31am sure of it; and I abominate him!” 
‘*Borcn, my dear fellow, did you ever get up “*T guess your head aches, daughter.” 
among the clouds, the round, white ones, and; ‘No; it is what I always feel. And pa thinks 
walk there, and sit there, and have a good } he is the greatest man in the United States. 
time? If you ever did, you know where I am. ; \ There isn’t another, who, in pa’s mind, is 80 
She’s immensely rich, you see. I mean, Miss } faultless, so deserving; and it is because he 
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soshiieniinn pa’s—pa’s liking for mena attended N was you were. He couldn't t like @ more sen- 
to, aret sp one and so he ne me, or 3 sible girl; I dare say you couldn’t like a more 
goes straight by me any time, to show his great ; $ sensible man.” 
politeness to pa, his attention to pa. This suits § : Augusta still sat in silence, with drooping 
pa; it makes pa feel so large! He is fond of; head, flushed cheeks, and tremulous fingers, 
me next to himself; my other ‘adorers’ have $ mending her glove. 
made him angry by leaving him, passing him to ; 
come to me. Hernden saw it with his little, : 
round, sharp eye, that is like a pig’s—it is, $ ; CHAPTER VII. 
auntie!—and acted on it. You'll see, Miss JAMES BLAIR TO MRS. BLAIR. 

Auntie, that it is so. He’ll be here in less than : ‘‘ Belmont, August 6th, 18—. 
an hour, and you'll see that he’s as false as— “T wave been pretty sick, my mother, or I 
oh! I hope there isn’t, on this whole earth, { would have written you ten letters, perhaps, by 
another creature, animal or human, so false and § this time. You see where I am. Cousin Dan 
= as he!” | was off on business; and I thought it best, as I 
“Oh! I guess it isn’t as bad as that, Augusta! } was so near Penn Sherman, and as he is so good 
. There is another new dress that yous a t have ; $a fellow, to come and see him. I shall never 
on while you were gone. What ; forget the great kindness shown to me here, 
“T wouldn’t put it on! It was pretty; I was: ; } when in fact I was in considerable need of it, 
afraid it would ‘attract;’ and I was determined } } with my mother and my home so far off. An- 
to wear nothing, do nothing that would ‘attract.’ ; ’ other has been kind to me; that is God. I don’t 
I will tell you what I would like. I would like } ; think I shall forget Him, long at a time, all the 
to go away to some green, quiet country place, } } rest of my days. 
where there are brooks, rows and dots of trees, $ : “Tell old Ponto Iam coming. Tell him if he 
lambs, birds, and honest, substantial people, } 3 sits down at the corner of the house, his nose 
with simple manners and truthful lips. I would } } toward the road, in four days from this date, he 
be glad to turn my sleeves back and go to work } 3 will probably see a cadaverous-looking fellow 
for those I loved, me be a woman amongst them. 3 coming up the lane. Tell him he had better not 
I'm a puppet now.’ § bark at him. Your Boy.” 
s 


“Pm going to tell you what I sometimes! Jn what a grateful, glad, loving tremor was 


; x] ” s 
think. Shall I? . : the little woman in black, sitting to read this 
“About 2” The girl’s color came. 


She § letter again and again through her tears! She 
a head low over her glove-mending ’ wished Laura would come in to know what had 
‘0 hide i 


“About one person we met last summer, at; 
P—,, the principal of the Academy among the } 
pines. We met him often; he was a superior ; 
person. I thought I never knew one who knew : § 


‘kept him. She came while the widow was wish- 
\ ing it; and then the widow poured out the full 
} flood of her gratitude and love. Laura cried a 
little in her pity for him, in the love that swelled 
so at her heart, in her anxiety respecting what 
so mueh, and was, at the same time, so modest. ; : lay before him. The two did not know how to 


- sr all the pleasant paths, I remember; } $ part that day, the common love, gratitude, and 
ew where to find all the haunts of the wild-} ’ pity so knit them together. 


flowers; we met him one day, I remember, in } 
the sweet-scented path through the pines; he: 
had flowers in his hand, you had flowers in} 
yours; he knew all the names of his and yours. ; Hz came on the fourth day by the noon train. 
See—what was his name?” ’ They did not expect him until evening; and 

“TI guess you remember, auntie; I guess you ‘there was Laura, when he came in at the open 
are just mischievous; do you mean Mr. Hadley? door, putting some flowers she had brought over 
I suppose you mean Mr. Hadley.” S into the vases, bending, working assiduously, 

“Yes. He was agreeable. I thought he liked : so that she did not see him, until, wondering 
you; I thought you liked him.” She waited, why it was so still there where Mrs. Blair was 
but got no answer. She knew, however, what with her busy lips, her busy feet, she raised 
the changing color meant, and the light tremor herself and saw him standing with his mother’s 
of the fingers, and the drooping of the small, } hand in his, locking so pale, s@ majestic and 
handsomely shaped head. ‘It is all right if he g tall now he was so thin! looking so pure, so— 
did like you, if you liked him. It was natural } “Oh, why, James!” She said it, crowding 


that it should be so, considering what he was, ‘ back the uprising pride in him, the gladness, 
Vou. XXXIX,.—3 


CHAPTER VIIL 
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teins anbciay bringing thoughts of her father, « ‘himself, on his way back. ‘Precious, good 
of his promise to the wretched Hernden, to be } } girl!” He was happy, any way. No king on 
between herself and James, helping to crowd } his throne was happier than he. There might 
back the love and gladness. ‘“‘We—that is, your be a hundred Herndens, but not one of them 
mother didn’t expect you this morning; how do } would ever know the delight he felt at that one 
you do?” ; light touch of the little, busy, useful fingers. 
Oh! but how tall and sick he looked, coming } : 
forward without speaking, but with his thin, } 
white hand held out to her! How, as he stood } CHAPTER IX. 
before her, did the light fade out of the eyes ; Now it happened that John Sinclair, the com- 
that were blue and lovely as heaven, when she ; pany’s clerk, had been at P—— since the day 
first looked into them on raising herself! They ; : on which he received Hernden’s letter, so there 
were heavy enough now; sad enough now. What } Was no one at H to clear the mystery of 
could she say to him?—what could she do? } : Hernden’s absence until Sinclair returned, which 
Here were James and his poor mother, there ; was in a day or two after James’ arrival. The 
were her father and Hernden—for she had no } same day came uncle Alf. The next morning, 
doubt that Hernden was safe somewhere, and while the uncle and Sinclair were in the count- 
ready any day to show himself at H ; ing-room together, just after the cars were heard 
So, withdrawing her hand from Sen. who S entering the village, Hernden came into the 
had seen how her face changed with the chang- j Foam, clapping a hand on the shoulder of each, 
ing thoughts, she began to look after her hat and; and exclaiming, ‘“‘Ha! ha! uncle Alf! little 


to say she must go; adding, “‘You won’t mind} John! didn’t I play a neat joke? Wasn’t it 

my going now, Mrs. Blair, now James has 3 capitally done?” 

come?” 3 Uncle Alf gravely told Sinclair he would re- 
She was in the door tying her hat. She would lease him to his dinner; and what passed after- 

look back and speak once more to James, if she } ward between him and the reprobate nephew, 

could for the awe of his changed looks, his won- }no one ever knew. It was only known that 


derfully changed mien and expression; if she { Hernden left H in the afternoon train, 
could for the shame she felt at having given him } down; and that they all pitied the good uncle 
so cruel, so stupid a reception. But all she } when they saw with what a pale, grave face he 
could say was that she was sure from his looks went through the works and along the street. 
he must have been very sick; that he would ; He remained several weeks at H - This was 
soon be well again, she hoped, now he was at} new thing for him to do; but, in every de- 
home with his mother and Ponto ant —only, 3 partment, he found more or less disorder that 
where was Ponto?—why wasn't he there to -y {had grown out of his nephew’s neglect or mis- 
' While they were looking round a little for | : ‘management. He gave the agency to James 
Ponto, she said to Mrs. Blair, ‘You must have Blair, who, up to that time, had been machinist 
him tell you all about his sickness; I shall want } to the company. The salary, for one of James’ 
to know; come in this evening and tell me, } habits, was a most liberal one; the post was one 
won’t you? Good morning; good morning, ; of trust, and, compared with that he had been 
James.” ; filling, of leisure and comfort. He was young 

James stood a moment without stirring. Per- to be so trusted; so uncle Alf told him; but he 
haps it was the sight of Laura, going with Shad the qualities that warranted it. He gave 
thoughtfully bent head past the windows, that $ ‘it to him with a sense of secure trust in his 
aroused him and led him to say, “I am going ; faithfulness and good judgment new to him of 
to open the gate for her as I used to; nothing } ; late. 
shall keep me from doing this.” 

She tried to conceal her face from him, pull- CHAPTER X. 
ing down the hat-rim and hastily wiping the} AnD now, going forward one year, we will 
tears that had started the moment her back was $ : see how it was at that time with the persons of 
turned toward them. She thanked him, trying ; our little drama. 
to speak with steady tones, when he told her} In the piazza of the cottage we know so well 
what he came for. He touched her fingers } at H——, (only it has been built out into large, 
somehow, as she was going out the gate; he ; handsome proportions, and is surrounded by 4 
did not know how it happened, but he felt it $ beautiful flower garden,) a gentleman and lady 
thrill him with new comfort and strength. 3 walked back and forth, and the lady was saying, 

Dear, busy little fingers!” he said, within : ‘Yes; pa will be proud of Mr. Peters’ wealtb, 
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of his horses, carriages, servants; Mr. Peters ; reading a newspaper, ‘‘isn’t he the handsomest, 
will be proud of pa’s learning, of his titles, and 3 best boy in the world?” 

college connections. With pa it will be ‘Mr. 3 “Yes, dear; but here is something about that 
Peters, Mr. Peters, Mr. Peters,’ with Mr. Peters 3 miserable Hernden. A nest of gamblers has 
it will be ‘Professor Hadley, Professor Hadley.’ : just been broken up in New York, and one of 
When he speaks of him among his acquaint- the principal offenders is Alfred E. Hernden, 
ances, it will be ‘the ex-President, ex-President $ from Massachusetts. Well-dressed, so the re- 
Hadley ;’ so they will be like two children with : port says; but he resisted like a tiger; talked 
their gaily painted toys. One thing I see, Mr. : of friends who would see him avenged; but no 
Peters feels the greatest respect for Henry, as} friends appearing, he was committed. Miser- 
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he certainly has reason to, for Henry knows so $ ’ able creature! poor uncle Alf!” 
much, and is so gentle, so manly! Augusta } They were all silent awhile in their sorrow 
says he is her star! She says she sometimes is $ for the beneficent old uncle; then they bright- 
glad that she will bring so much money to their } ened and said that when he came to Henry and 
home, sometimes she wishes she had nothing, 3 Augusta’s wedding, they would so surround 
so that she could work hard for him, get his $ him with their love and respect, that no pain 
meals, be orderly, economical, and help him up $ or shame on the nephew’s account, could ever- 
to prosperity. She thinks it would be a dear} more invade his spirit. They said they would 
thing to do this, she loves him so!” $ persuade him to come and make it his home for 
The gentleman smiled upon her upturned face, : the rest of his days, at H——, where so much 
her animated discourse, and she went on, ‘‘And3 of his property and business lay, where every- 
you know how I pitied Henry when he went to } thing was so green, so quiet, and peaceful! 
P—— to teach because he was so poor! Ilittle: And he came. He boards at the Merrimack 
thought what would come of it. We don’t always ; House; but, almost any pleasant evening he 
know, do we, husband mine, when we really } may be seen with the Blairs and Hadleys, sit- 
have reason to be glad, or when sorry?” 3 ting outside the windows, reading sometimes 
“We can know, beloved, that we are always ; grave chapters in book, newspaper, or review 
to trust. I learned that in my sickness off there. >to a quiet little lady in black, who sits within 
I had the theory of trust before, as so many ; and listens as she rests or does her little bits 
have; since, I have the thing itself. It never} of sewing; sometimes talking gravely, but with 
fails me for a minute.” ’ cheerfulness, on politics, literature, life. And 
“That is what makes you happier, wiser, : it is seen that he does the vain little professor 
better, handsomer than anybody else in the } good; that the professor is less vain at times; 
world.” She laughed a little, but with tears ; that at times he withdraws his thoughts from 
in her eyes. ‘ Mother!” with her hand still ; the poor honors of his professorship, his author- 


on his arm taking him out toward a little lady } ship, and lets them settle on the honors of such 
in black, who sat within one of the windows } as seek the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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MR. JONATHAN SMITH. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Mr. JonaTHan Sire was a very wise man, 

His motto was, “Govern your wife”—if you can. 
For his wife was a shrew, and whene’er she said go, 
Mr. Jonathan Smith didn’t even look no, 

But he put on his hat, and slipt out of the house, 
To do as she bade him, as meek as a mouse. 


Mr. Jonathan Smith dearly loved a dispute, 

In logic he thought that no one was so ’cute: 

He could argue for this, he could argue for that, 

He would prove fat was lean, and then show lean was fat. 
But I wish you could see how his ardor would cool, 

If his wife but said, snappishly, “Hush, you old fool!” 


Like other great men who will sometimes unbend, 
Mr. Jonathan Smith likes to dine with a friend; 
He can tell a good story, and sing a good song, 


3 And though sipping his claret, he takes nothing strong, 
3 But he dines out no more, for why go to a feast? 
3 When his welcome at home is, “ You tipsy old beast.” 


3 Mr. Jonathan Smith thought he’d buy him a farm, 
a Rural life,” he declared, “has a wonderful charm.” 
; He'd grow his own corn, and he’d eat his own peas, 

; And serenely grow old in the shade of his trees. 
§ But his wife said ’twas throwing his fortune away, 
¢ It would beggar them all—and he'd nothing to say. 


$ Mr. Jonathan Smith was a sleek, portly man, 

3 When to rule o’er his wife he so bravely began. 

§ But he found ’twas a game at which two could go ia, 
And since he’s the loser, he gets very thin, 

: He has given up everything, even his boast: 

’ Only one thing is left, ’tis to give up the ghost. 





THE RUINS OF A SOUL. 
BY MAGGIE B. STEWART. 


Hsten Rioumonp was the daughter of a himself on having read woman’s heart to the 
wealthy man in @ great city. Her mother died } end, and here was a new page. It was a rare 
during Helen’s childhood, and her father mar- relief to the world-weary man, and like a fas- 
ried again—a dashing, fashionable widow, with } tidious epicure he promised himself a fresh de- 
one child, like his own, a daughter. slight. He understood the thousand arts of 

Louise, the step-sister, was finished at Madam $ coquetry, and so he set himself to “bring out” 
Bellair’s. Helen did not wish to leave home, : this embryo flower. It was an easy task. It 
so she was left to herself. What time had her $ needed but a chance word, a look of interest, a 
lady-mamma to spend on her daughters! Mrs. } kindly, encouraging smile, and Helen was a 
Richmond lived solely for society. Still young $ changed being. 
and beautiful, she was only fearful lest her ? Brian Chasmar was her first friend, her ideal 
fairer daughter should eclipse her own charms. 3 of all that was noble and great in mankind— 
So Louise was kept in the background until she 2 as such she worshiped him. He stood to her 
would stay there no longer. Only too well had ‘ fresh, young heart as the incarnation of the 
she imbibed the teaching of such a parent, and { old-time heroes. She received his teaching 
before she was eighteen she had made her debut, ° ; with eager delight. He praised and criticised 
passed a “season” in society, and broken a score : as he saw need. Her dress became marked for 
of hearts. If you had seen Helen Richmond at its elegance and good taste. An artist’s hand 
nineteen you would never have dreamed of her ; had been at work. Now that she had an object 
being beautiful. Yet there was a haughty fire ; § for being beautiful, she strove to become so. 
in her dark eyes that suggested a latent power. : She must not annoy her friend. He must not 
Her father’s library was large, well-selected, and ; be ashamed of her. She learnt new confidence 
little used. She had her time at her own dis- ; in herself from him. His homage not only 
posal: so she made books her friends. She g made her more important in her own eyes, but 
knew no other. : others began to notice what a splendid girl was 

Love and friendship were names—not re- ; ’ Helen Richmond. For this she was grateful to 
alities to Helen’s heart. Louise, whose being } ‘her friend. She had no littleness of vanity in 
seemed permeated with the gold of the glowing } ‘her soul, she was too proud for that. But her 
sunlight, owned no inner life to match with her : lonely heart drank in the incense of friendship. 
glorious presence. The two girls had no sym- Could it be otherwise? If Brian Chasmar had 
pathy—no tastes in common. Into society ; been contented with this. But 20; he must see 
Helen rarely ventured. The few that met her } how this splendid creature would look in love. 
at home knew her as a quiet, unsociable girl, ; She must love him! When he was assured of this, 
and so it happened that the “select circles” { perhaps he would do her the honor of making 
rarely beheld her until she burst into magnifi- 3 her Mrs. Chasmar! He had not fully made up 
cent bloom on their bewildered gaze. But of } his mind. Meantime he set himself to his work. 
that hereafter. ;  By- -and-by Helen was conscious that he wis 

It was at this period of her life that she first } more to her than a common friend. She could 
knew Brian Chasmar. He was an admirer of ; have hid her head in the dust for very shame 
Louise Alison’s. He had been attracted by that } : when she made this discovery; for pride would 
splendid butterfly during her first summer at} not allow one thought of an unrequited love. 
Newport. Calling one morning on Louise, he } : But memory came to her aid; she brought back 
was presented to Helen. With an artist’s intui- $ ; many a tone—many a look of tenderness that 
tion he saw through her haughty, unassured } convinced her she was beloved. 
air, the germ of a splendid woman. ; In the world it was the same. No one sought 

Talented, well read, traveled, with that ele- ; her society and lingered near her with such evi- 
gance which makes such a man distinguished : dent pleasure. No other face seemed to pos 
in society, he was well calculated to impress 2} sess such power over him. How often he had 
nature like that of Helen Richmond. He prided! said, with tenderness in tone and manner, 
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“Your heart is the only one that has ever } called him away at that moment, and he did not 
given me sympathy. Be my sister always, S see her again that evening. 
dear Helen.” And she pitied and loved him No one would have known from Helen’s de- 
the more. She received his homage so calmly § * meanor that anything had occurred to agitate 
that Chasmar was puzzled. Did she love him? ‘her. In her own room she quietly disrobed and 
So he said, one day, ‘‘What has changed you ; placed her ornaments in their proper places. 
so? You are very different since I first knew ? Louise came in eager and triumphant. “I’ve 
you.” Helen’s voice was very low, and her 3 something to tell you, Helen,” she said, as she 
cheek flushed, as she answered, ‘I have to ; sat down,-and on she rattled of her various flir- 
thank you for being my friend. It is this which 3 tations, of which Helen did not hear a word. 
has changed me so much.” Chasmar watched She finished with announcing herself engaged. 
her changing color and downcast eyes with ; “Dalton has proposed at last—I thought he 
secret delight. He was satisfied, and always ; never would. I'll have such an elegant estab- 
broke off the conversation at such points. ‘lishment. How provoked some people will be. 
But at length the pleasure began to pall. He é There’s Julia Deveraux, she tried her very best 
must vary it a little. He would try what jeal-$to get him. What a fool Brian Chasmar makes 
ousy would do. He came but rarely to Helen’s of himself over her, to be sure. Why we all 
side. He found a new object of admiration inthe } thought him so devoted to you. I declare, 
person of one of the reigning belles, Miss Julia } Helen, you’re asleep. Why don’t you answer?” 
Deveraux. Superficial and artful as she was} ‘Do be still, Louise—I’m so tired I can’t 
beautiful, he despised her; but artful as herself, ; talk——_” 
he feigned to be entirely fascinated. It was} ‘Well, I hope Julia will jilt him.” 
without result. Helen was too much accus-$ Helen arose, locked the door, and sat down. 
tomed to such a life to be surprised. Besides ; She sat there gazing fixedly into the fire until 
she could not be jealous. Noble-souled, she } the last ember blazed up in a dying glare. What 
trusted with unwavering faith. He was re- her thoughts were, only those who have passed 
ceived with the same calm kindness. He was } ‘ through a similar furnace of fire can know. 
at fault, skilled player, in this absorbing game! } Pride and love fought for the mastery in so 
If she would but give one sign. He must try a3 ; fierce a conflict that her life seemed frozen. 
new test. Meantime he observed that a wealthy ; But pride triumphed and love was slain. Un- 
merchant was frequently in his place during 3 relenting Helen laid the fair, dead corse in the 
the evenings which, had been devoted to him} s grave, and piled stones above the coffin-lid: she 
alone. It was his turn to be jealous. 3 % would have no troubled ghost to haunt her after 
At a brilliant party he observed Helen seek } 2 life. The deed was fearful, but pride gave her 
a silken-curtained recess, wearied with dancing. j courage. Only once did she relent, and that 
He looked at her as she sat there half-hidden, } ; was when her eye fell on a ring she wore—it 
80 fair, so queenly! He felt a sense of pro-: was a gift of Brian’s. She threw the costly 
prietorship in her and gloried in it. : gem among the embers. Then memory woke, 
But did she love him? He sought her side. : she had a tale to tell of tender words and looks. 
“You have been my sister, Helen, may I come ? But Helen sternly bade her be silent. The dead 
to you with a brother’s confidence? You know § love seemed to stir—pride crushed down the 
Julia Deveraux—do you think she is suited for 3 coffin-lid. Jt should die! It did! 
my wife?” He watched her closely. “Now,” The gray light of dawn sent Helen shivering 
he thought, “if there is one sign I shall be {to her pillow. She pleaded illness for a day or 
contented.” The rich bloom on her cheek never ; two as an excuse for her woe-worn face. 
deepened. She looked with clear eyes into his, ; She went more than ever into society after 
and her tones were calm and musical as ever, } this. She became more magnificently beautiful. 
as she said, : Brian Chasmar had taught her power. Of him 
“From what I know of Julia Deveraux, I} she saw but little. When he called she was 
think her admirably suited to you, Brian.” $ never alone—received him with stately, chilling 
Had his ear deceived him? Did she mean a: : politeness—answered his remarks, then turned 
| Sarcasm? There was no trace in that quiet face, } with jest or smile to some of the butterflies of 
nor in that quiet, grave voice. ‘I value your} either sex, who were now admitted where he 
counsel, dear Helen, I will do as you advise.” {had been the only favorite. He was vexed. 
“If you love her, I advise you to marry her.” He saw his mistake, and bitterly repented it. 
“Provided she consents,” he added. ; One morning he found her alone, a very un- 
“Certainly,” with an arch smile. Some one? usual thing now. After chatting awhile on in- 








46 THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 
different topics, he took up a volume of poems § me not, Brian Chasmar, my love is dead. My 
and commented on some passages in the old, 3 heart answers not, I do not love you.” 
familiar way. Helen answered—he was con-3 But he knelt with a prayer for love and for- 
strained to hope, so he said softly, ‘‘I miss our ; giveness. She pitied him, so she said sadly, 
‘reading hours’ very much. Why cannot they 3 “‘I am very sorry for you—but I do not love 
be renewed?” : $ you—I will never love again. I accepted James 
“I have no wish for them, Mr. Chasmar, let § $ Burnham last ev ening, I shall marry him—I do 
them go with ‘things that were.’” 3 § not love him, but he will give me position and 
“And do you wish to forget ali the past, ; aname. I cannot marry you, Brian Cheamar.” 
Helen?” ; He rose up sadly—passionately kissed her 
‘‘Certainly—why not?” $ hand, again and again, and left her without a 
“Helen, J cannot forget it—Ilove you. Why 3 word. 
are you so changed?” A month from that time, the bells rang out a 
“T think Mr. Chasmar can answer that ques- $ merry peal for her bridal. She married a rich 
tion,” said Helen, coldly. He sprang up and 3 man thrice her years. She was more magnifi- 
took her hand. scent than ever. The world applauds her choice; 
‘‘Helen—dear Helen—may I come back? 13 for the world’s shallow penetration is dazzled 
do love you—I have always loved you——” }by the glitter of diamonds and the sheen of 
He was going on impetuously—but she with- 3 silken robes. The world sees nothing of the 
drew her hand, and that proud, quiet voice {desolate ruins of Helen Burnham’s soul, so 
checked him. ‘It is too late for such words $ fair and bright she moves to outward gaze. 
now, I do not love you, our friendship has 3 But when memory lifts a coffin-lid, in solitude, 
wornout. It is well.” she shudders at the sight of the sweet, sweet 
“Did you never love me, Helen?” 3 face of her dead love. When she turned heart- 
“T think you have no right to ask me that $ sick from the shipwreck of her hopes, there was 
question—but since you wish to know I will; : for her no higher object for which to live. She 
tell you: I confess that I loved you once. No, } had never been taught the true meaning of life. 
not you—I loved an ideal called by your name— $ To shine in society seemed woman’s only mis- 
I was deceived—my ideal and you are very dif- sion. Had Chasmar been a noble man, he might 
ferent. You gave me reason to think I was be- } have taught her the true solution of that prob- 
loved. I believed. you good and true, I fully § lem which puzzles so many of mankind. 
trusted you. You have helped me to a fuller 3 He found a fair garden—he left a desolate 
confidence in myself. For that, I thank you. ¢ wilderness. Her faith in man’s ‘truth was up- 
You have shown me yourself in your true light. 3 rooted forever. When earth’s barren fountains 
For that, I thank you also. I do not blame you. : mocked her parched lips, she knew of no living 
I was awakened by your own words concerning : fountain where she might drink to find healing. 
Julia Deveraux. I had not been jealous all the} : And so because of this false mode of educa- 
time, but that night you stood revealed to me. } tion, Helen Burnham’s soul was, like thousands 
I suffered as I hope I never may again—as you $ of others, a barren desert, and her life a bitter 
never could suffer in a life-time cf agony. Urge 3 disappointment. 


THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 


BY MARGARET LEE RUTENBUR 


“Brotuer! kind one, draw the curtain, 
I would see the rising sun, 
He begins his daily circuit— 
Brother! mine is nearly done! 
Sister gentle, warble to me, 
Weak, and weaker grows my breath, 
Sing the ‘Dying Christian’s’ triumph, 
It will light the vale of death.” While the mother’s arm caressed, 
As the brother drew the curtain, With a smile, the dying blossom 
Softly rose a thrilling strain, Closed its petals on her breast! 


When its last pure echo vanished, 
Then the dying spoke again: 

“ Angel mother! draw me near thee, 
Place my head upon thy heart; 

Blessed father! kneel beside me, 
Pray my spirit would depart!” 

As the father’s prayer ascended, 
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' BARBARA’S AMBITION. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE, AUTHOR OF “NEIGHBOR JACKWOOD,” &0., &C. 


. [Entered, according to Attot Congress, in the year 1860, by J. T. Trowbridge, in the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court 
of the District of Massachusetts. 
CHAPTER I. : what seemed to be stones I thought was nothing 
‘I wap the curisest dream last night, or ruther ; but sand—and then the whole building was a 
this morning,” said the widow Mayland, arrang- ; toppling, just ready to fall. Why, my son, what 
ing the little china teacups—two in number; the ; makes you look so pale?” 
last of a set; the same she and her late husband 3 ‘Strange you should have such a dream as 
had drank from together, oh, how often! sitting ; that!’ said Luther, nervously buttering his toast. 
opposite each other at the same little old walnut; ‘‘Nobody seemed to be afraid, though every 
table at which she now sat with her only son. : minute I thought the store was going to tumble 
She paused, looking into the cups. Perhaps}down. Fact, nobody but Follen & Page ap- 
she saw a speck of dust; or maybe visions of } peared to know there was any danger; and they 
the past swept before her—the happy mornings ; had got you to stand under one corner, for a 
of long ago; the manly, beloved face; the bright ; prop; and Mr. Blaxton had lent them his head, 
bridal days, when the unstained joys of life were § which they used to block up the sill, while he 
as new, and fresh, and pure as the translucent } stood by and rubbed his hands, and seemed to 
china, since so sadly used by time—of six cups, ; think it was all just right—and there I stood, 
only two remaining, and one of those cracked. 3 and screamed to warn ye, till that plaguy dog 
“A dream!” said Luther, starting as if he $ barked, and I woke up in the most interesting 
himself had just awaked from one. He had part.” 
been unaccountably gloomy of late. He ate his; Luther rose from the table in great agitation, 
meals in silence, if he ate at all. He did not $ and seized his hat. ‘ 
sleep well. His face grew care-worn. He car- 3 3 «W hy, my son, ain’t you going to eat any 
ried pieces of paper in his pocket, upon which $ : breakfast 2” ; 
he wrote mysteriously with a pencil. His mother ; $ Mother, Follen & Page are going to fail!” 
had watched him with tender solicitude, observ- “Fail!” ejaculated the widow. “How you 
ing his unspoken trouble. ‘It is either busi- § talk!” 
ness, or Barbary Blaxton,” she said to herself; 3 “Oh! I might have known it—I was sure 
but she fori re to question him. It was a week 8 something was wrong!” 
since he had shown an interest in anything be-$ ‘Then it’s business that’s been troubling ye 
yond the profound calculations that absorbed 3 so!” 
his mind; and she regarded it as a favorable § ‘<I don’t care much for myself—but Barbara’s 
symptom that he appeared eager to know her $ 3 father—y ou know he lent them a thousand dol- 
dream. 3 *lars—all he has in the world!” said Luther, 
“{ was thinking,” she said, with a sigh, pro- $ chokingly. 
ceeding to fill the cups from the pewter teapot— g “Den’t be frightened—don’t be rash!” en- 
“I declare, I wish Mr. Smith’s dog would larn } treated the widow. ‘After all, ’twas only a 
to hold his tongue when I am dreaming! He ; dream.” 
had to bark and wake me up just as I y $ A dream—but one of your dreams, mother!” 
She paused again, taking a ‘‘visitor” out off Indeed, Mrs. Mayland was noted for possess- 
_— cup = a spoon, looking very grave; : ing, in a remarkable ani ” ~~ of ~ 
er head, with its ancient cap covering her thin, $ soul, that inner sense, which is often mos 
gray hair, slightly bowed; then a thoughtful} awake when the outer senses sleep. Her men- 
smile played upon her pale, simple face. $ tal vision seemed peculiarly fitted to observe, 
‘Twas the curisest dream!” passing the cup 3 on the horizon of the future, that “refraction 
to Luther. “I was standing on the bridge, $ ’ of events,” which “‘ofttimes rises ere they rise.’ 
looking up the street—scems to me I was wait-} Even in her waking, she saw signs, and felt 
ing for you; when all to once I heard a noise, $ premonitions; but most clearly in dreams, when 
and looked, and see the underpinning of the } 3 the world was silent as Eden at the creation of 
Store all cracking and crumbling to pieces— } Eve, and the fountain of the spirit, —— 
A , 
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in the midst thereof, was unruffled by any wind, j andl desire, to insure healthy digestion and 
the forms of.truth and shadows of things to come } assimilation. The widow’s appetite was gone; 
imaged themselves in the calm waters. 3 put to flight by its deadly enemy, anxiety; just 

There, in the old-fashioned kitchen, the poor } as the nobler appetites of the soul are driven 
widow sits; her hand on the handle of the pew- 3 out and destroyed by vulgar cares. How mourn- 
ter teapot; a simple, uncultured woman, not 3 ful, what a mockery of life it is, at such times, 
conscious of a mission; a careful ‘ousekeeper, } to sit and nibble your dry crust of bread or of 
kind to her cat, thoughtful of the poor, devoted } : duty; not from love, but habit, or something 
to her son; her life chiefly spent in sweeping, $ S you call conscience; moistening the sad morsel, 
scouring, knitting, baking pies—occupation $ 3 not with generous juices of the grateful palate 
humble enough; yet within the folds of her | rushing up to welcome it, but with stimulating 
delicate brain lie written all the wonders, all ’ ; sips of artificial tea; and solacing your tongue, 
the mysteries of the human mind, whereof there } between bites, with sauce of the apple of tempta- 
is none more wonderful, more mysterious, than : tion! 
this power of dreaming. 3 Noon came, but no Luther, and no news; and 

There are dreams of various kinds; those of : having kept the dinner waiting for him an hour, 
a wanton fancy, running riot; dreams of indi- ; Mrs. Mayland left the table where it stood, un- 
gestion, as when you eat too much cheese for ; touched, shut the cat out of the kitchen, put on 
supper, and imagine yourself chased by ele- her bonnet, and walked into the village. She 
phants; dreams of a weary or excited brain, in} entered the store. Appearances were by no 
which pictures of the past appear, incoherent, ; means alarming. Loungers were sitting around 
distorted, like your face in a spoon. But the? the door on empty boxes, which they notched 
highest dreaming faculty commonly manifests : with their knives, or drummed upon with their 
itself in pictorial prophecies. As the winter ; fingers, making trades, or telling stories. Within, 
night paints frost-pictures upon your window- ; the under clerks were attending to their cus- 
pane, so sleep crystallizes, from the breath and; tomers with all the assiduous politeness for 
atmosphere of events, vivid shapes, which the { which they were noted. The bland Mr. Follen, 
morning light finds traced upon the windows of} senior partner, was talking to a wealthy farmer 
memory; no mere chance-pictures, but the re- ; in his smooth, low tones, and Mr. Page was gos- 
sults of law, bearing a symbolical correspond- $ siping gayly over the counter, with the young 
ence to the events themselves. ‘ minister’s fashionable wife. 

The widow Mayland’s dreams were of this} ‘*Foolish,” thought the widow, as she glanced 
order. Luther, who had learned to credit and g around upon the lively scene—“ foolish enough, 
interpret them, saw, in the figure of the store } to imagine Follen & Page are going to fail!” 
toppling to its foundation, the truth to which $ : But where was Luther? While she was look- 
his own forebodings and calculations with pen- ; ° ing for him, something descended upon her like 
eil and paper had significantly pointed. Yet he amist. Allthings changed. The people around 
had resisted conviction; living on in the sultry } her talked and laughed the same, but on every 
air of doubt and suspicion, and the dream had } face was a mask, and while the masks grimaced 
come like a thunder-storm, to clear his sky. 3 and assented, the faces behind were sad, or 
Impatient to face the danger openly—resolute } crafty, or careworn—some of them corpselike. 
to prop up his corner of the falling house, if} Under the smiling and painted exterior of the 
need be, but also to hold his employers in their $ young minister’s wife, darkened a countenance 
places, and to save Mr. Blaxton’s head—he } full of anger and disgust. A pale, restless ghost 
turned his back upon his mother’s mild counsel, } shrunk within the gay disguise of the junior 
and hurried away. : partner. Even the bland Follen’s visor was 

“I wish that dog hadn’t barked, then I might § $ transparent, and beneath it grinned, somewhat 
have seen how it would turn out,” mused the } ; troubled, a determined and malignant visage. 
anxious widow. She drew her chair once more $ : Then again, as in her dream, she saw the store 
to the table, drank her tea, and tried to eat a$ toppling to its foundation, her son still serving 
little of the brown toast, which had been so ; as a prop, but now struggling desperately to 
nicely prepared, and searcely tasted. She suc- § raise the corner sufficiently to get Mr. Blaxton’s 
ceeded in swallowing a few crumbs, assisted by head from under the sill. 

a sense of duty and some apple-sauce. But toast ; ‘‘Where is Luther?” asked the widow, coming 
is like certain other good things necessary to our to herself. 

well-being—like knowledge, like piety—which } 2 “He is absent just now, on a litttle matter 
must be received into the constitution with joy : S of business,” said Mr. Fallen, with a smooth- 
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ness, a smiling condescension, altogether in-;afore—for Lutker ain’t none of your harum- 
imitable. * scarum boys—I didn’t know but something was 
i to pay.” 
CHAPTER II. “Why, brother Blaxton,” said the widow, 

Mrs. Maytanp returned home with a sad ‘‘you don’t re’ly think there’s any trouble of 
heart; prepared an early supper, thinking that kind, do you?” 
Luther would be very hungry when he came;{ There was art for you, in a woman of fifty! 
waited hour after hour, sitting up for him until} You should have seen the innocent face, the 
midnight, then with a weary sigh, and a tallow } perfectly surprised look with which she ap- 
candle, going to bed. She had no more dreams } ; peared to hear, for the first time, the subject 
that night, for reasons. } mentioned which had for twenty-four hours 

The next morning she set out to return to \ filled her mind with the most distressing 
the store. But she had scarce stepped into { doubts. 
the street, when an unaccountable change was } ‘‘Well, never mind. Mebby I hadn’t ought 
wrought in her feelings. It seemed as if a} S to’ ve said anything to you aboutit. I’ve spoke 
crisis had passed. The anxious tension of her } to Mr. Follen, and he talks fair. I never heard 
mind relaxed. She looked up, and around, and ; a man tell a smoother story, so I ain’t goin’ to 
saw how beautiful was the day. All night she ‘ be made uneasy—though, fact is, if such a thing 
had heard a wretched wind moaning about the $ should happen as Follen & Page failin’—but of 
house; but now perfect calmness, a Sabbath } course there can’t be any danger of that. I 
peace, rested upon the earth. The October sky § : don’t see how it’s possible, do you?” 
was soft and clear. The hazy hill-sides basked § ; ‘There’s nothing impossible in this world, 
in the sun. Above, a few white, scattered clouds, ; you know, brother Blaxton. We ought to be 
like a flock of snowy lambs, couched upon the 3 ; ; prepared for anything.” 
blue plains of heaven. The village street was} ‘That's so, sister; though if I thought that 
spotted with sun and shadow. A few faded { was coming, the way I’d prepare for it would 
leaves fluttered down from the old elms as she ; be to secure my money. But, you see, I ain’t 
walked under them; some rustled under her ; much alarmed,” laughed the blacksmith. “If 
feet; some were rotting by the roadside. How } there was any actooal danger, of course Luther 
like her own heart was this autumnal morning, ; would know it, and he’d tell you, and you'd be 
ripe, and mellow, and peaceful; the wretched, ; pretty sure to tell me, under the sarcumstances, 
moaning night-wind mysteriously fled! It was °] guéss. But I won’t keep ye standin’ here. 
not now the fragrant spring, not the flushed } You better step into the peau as you go by; 
summer, but the golden October of her life, : Barbary'll be glad to see ye.” 
beautiful even with its fading and falling leaves. } With a lighter heart the smith returned to his 

She passed the blacksmith’s shop, and saw S work. And the sparks flew, and the anvil rang, 
Mr. Blaxton within, scattering sparks from the {and the steel hissed in the water-tank. And 
anvil, his leathern apron on, his powerful arms } the day still smiled without; the trees dropped 
bare, and a good head still on his shoulders, 3 their golden leaves; the cocks crowed musically, 
notwithstanding her dream. ;and the hens shook out their feathers in the 

“There’s Mis’ Mayland goin’ by,” said young } warm dust of the road. But what ailed the 
Master Blaxton, blowing the bellows. $ } widow? She walked on quickly, stopped, turned 

“Look here, sister Mayland!” cried the smith, $ } back, and then walked on again. She had as- 
“Good morning!” ; } sumed a new burden; somehow that which had 

He dropped his hammer on the anvil, returned just slipped from Mr. Blaxton’s shoulders had 
the iron to the fire, and stood in the shop door, } ; alighted on her own, and she did not know what 
wiping the sweat from his brow. $ to do with it. 

“There ain’t any trouble over there to the} ‘I'll go back and tell him, sartin’s the world! 
store, is there, think?” lowering his voice. No, I won’t neither—Ill just hold my tongue. 

“What trouble do you mean?” replied the } He’d go distracted if he knew; and, if matters 
widow. Sare bad, he’d only make ’em wus—though if 

“Wal, I don’t know. There seems to be a ; Follen & Page should fail, and he should lose 
good many failures, here and there, this fall, his money, he’d blame me, and I should blame 
and I’ve heard it hinted Follen & Page ain’t } myself, for not givin’ him warnin’, and that 
likely to get through without a little diffikilty. } might make an everlasting trouble ’twixt Lu- 
And as I see Luther drivin’ to town yesterday, ;ther and Barbary. I declare there’s Barbary 
With Follen’s hoss, faster’n I ever see him drive * now!” 
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“Why, Mrs. “Mayland! ‘hive do you do?” ented; wea to Yee as it were, in hee eanthiets 
a sweet girl’s voice. gname. ‘There! I won’t be foolish any more!” 

There was a little brown cottage, with a row > And brushing away her tears, she looked up 
of tall maples before it; a small, neat garden} with a countenance so softened, so sweet, that 
between the trees and the house; and a very ; the widow thought: 
young girl skipping along the leaf-strown path.}; “If Luther could see her now!” 

“Good morning, Barbary!” said the widow. { Then Barbara arose, and the two sat together 

There was a soft lull in her voice, and a ten- ; by the open window, the mild October air blow- 
der, almost tearful emotion in her face, as she ; ing gently upon them, and the sunshine, glanc- 
gave her hand to the young girl’s ardent pres- } ing through the scarlet maples, falling in slant 
sure, and looked into those happy blue eyes. ; rays into the room. 

“You ain’t going by, are you, without com-: Barbary,” said Mrs. Mayland, ‘you've had 
ing in?” said Barbara, winningly. as hard a trial as any girl I can see, since your 

**T don’t know, dear. I hadn’t thought of § mother went; but it’s done you good—there’s 
stoppin’—I don’t know but I will, though, just} no telling how much good it’s done ye! You 
a minute.” was a wild girl before, you know—not a hard- 

“Oh! do; only make the minute an hour! } hearted girl, by any means, but thoughtless and 
The front door is locked; I’ll run around and} giddy. You ain’t the same creatur’ now, do 
open it.” } you know it? though I’m sure you are quite as 

The light and graceful form disappeared be- ; happy.” 
hind the rose-bushes. _ 3 “Oh! happier, a great deal happier!” cried 

“Strange, what a feeling I have for that} Barbary. “But I have to thank you for it. 
girl!” thought the widow. “I feel just like a What should I have done, but for you? Other 
mother to her since her own mother died, and} people came and talked to me—so stiff and 
I can’t look at her without, somehow, always solemn—and told me it was my duty to be re- 
thinking of Luther. Bless her! she’ll love some- } signed, but I couldn’t be; they only made the 
body, some time, and I hope she’ll be happy; , world look blacker to me, and I was wicked 





but, oh! life is full of trials and dangers. How enough to wish they would keep away. But 


little girls of her age know about it!” when you came, though you always made me 

The front door opened, and Barbara appeared, } cry, you left with me such a sweet feeling, deep 
bright and smiling. down in my heart—such a love and peace—ob! 

‘The girls have gone to school, George is at \ if you could know how glad and strong it always 
the shop with father, and I am all alone,” said } made me!” said the grateful Barbara. 
the pretty housekeeper. : In such communion, Mrs. Mayland almost 

‘What an excellent mother you do make to ; forgot the care that had occupied her mind. At 
the younger ones!” exclaimed the widow. ‘ the sound of a light-wheeled vehicle, she looked 

“Oh! I know I don’t fill her place—that never } \ eagerly up the road. 
oan be filled!” replied Barbara, tears suddenly ; ‘Who’s that, Barbary? look!” 
dimming her eyes. (It was but little more than «“‘That—it is’—Barbara blushed deeply— 
a year since she was left motherless.) “But I} «why, it is Luther!” 
try to do all she would have me do; and some-{ ‘I declare, so itis! Your eyes are better than 
times, as you know, I can’t but think she is} mine,” said the widow. ‘He’s turning up to 
with me, helping me.” \ the shop, isn’t he?” 

“I don’t doubt but she is; and it’s a beauti-{ ‘Yes, and there’s father coming out to speak 
ful belief,” said the widow. ‘It seems to me} with him. What can be the matter? Father 
always as if I was going to meet her right face $ runs back for his hat; now he is getting into 
to face, when I come into the house. Just now the buggy—here they come!” 

I saw her over your shoulder, plain as ever I : Luther waved his hand to his mother and 
did in my life, Barbary!” Barbara, as he drove rapidly by. 

“Oh! Mrs. Mayland, how happy you anes ‘Some business, I guess,” said the widow. 
make me when you come here!” Barbara, : ‘What a pretty place you have here!” 
kneeling, pressed the widow’s hand to her lips} ‘Yes, very,’’ stammered Barbara, her eyes 
and shed a little April shower of tears upon it. } following the vehicle. ‘Father thinks he shall 
‘You make me ery, but it isn’t grief. Forgive} buy it in the spring. Deacon Ward won't sell 
me!’’ She sobbed awhile, with her face in Mrs. $ until he can have twelve hundred down; but 
Mayland’s lap, a kind hand caressing her fair} ; father-says he can raise that. Follen & Page 
curls and beautiful head, a kind voice soothingly ' ; owe him almost that amount. I shall be so glad 
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to rawr him own this house, free from debt— it’s N the silat. “Oh! I'll remember it of you! 
what he has been hoping so long and working Barby, Barby, a glass of water!” 
so hard for!” ; : The frightened Barbara ran to obey. The 

The widow’s lips quivered, and her eye N big blacksmith walked to and fro, and swabbed 
avoided Barbara’s. < his face with his sleeve, and fanned himself, 
“If anybody deserves to have a home he can 3 and shook, and laughed. 
call his own, it’s your father, Barbary. ard, “That boy Luther, I tell you what—I ain’t 
after all, what’s an ’arthly home to a heavenly $ : had such a time afore! Don’t be scar’t, Barby; 
one? The 6 ag? this — are just like$ ; it’s all right, it’s all right!” And Mr. Blaxton 
running water ere’s always about so much $ : drank the contents of the glass his daughter 
water—a little more or a little less, but it isn’t $ brought him at a breath. 
the same—the stream never stops, the waves; ‘¢What’s the matter, father?” 
flow on, the bubbles break, and new waves and § “Don’t you think, that thousan’ dollars’t I've 
bubbles take their places. Just so with life. } been savin’ up to buy this place with—you know 
Everything is rolling on, rolling on, to the all about it, Mis’ Mayland. Another glass, 
sea.” Barby!” 
“The waves are events, and we are the bub- ; “Don’t drink too much while you're heated, 
bles,” replicd Barbara. ‘‘When we break I : Mr. Blaxton,” quietly said the widow. 
think we become vapor, and rise up in the : “Wal, you are the coolest woman! Any 
beautiful sky.” g other in this town would have let the secret 
“That’s a pretty idee,” said the widow. ‘Did out, when I was talkin’ with you this mornin’, 
you ever think how little real hold we have of: 3 but you did keep on the soberest face!” 
the arth, with all our grasping? Even the trees $ «Wasn't it best that I did?” 
out there have a firmer hold on’t than we have } $ ‘Best! I tell ye,” cried the burly smith, “if 
—they are rooted in it, while we only live on it. § } you had gi’n me a hint of what you knew ’bout 
Strange a man never has a bit of ground he can 3 ’ Follen & Page, I should have run ‘distracted; 
re'ly call his own, till he’s planted too—in the }I should have gone tearin’ about the town like 
‘arth, and not on it! It is sown a nat’ral body, a mad bull! And I guess I should have got my 
and it is raised a spiritual body,” said the} mogey ’bout as much as you can git the moon 
widow, musingly. < out of a pond, by jumpin’ in heels over head 
Her eyes were turned upward, her hands : arter it!” 
were crossed upon her lap; a profound silence ; ‘*What has Luther done?” the widow asked. 
followed. Barbara gazed with reverence and} «Done! He’s got my head out from under 
affection upon the rapt face of her friend, won- ; the sill!” roared the honest smith. 
dering what visions of truth or of angels filled § % «Oh! Iam glad of that!” 
her eyes of faith. But she felt no idle wish to} : ‘He told me that dream o’ yourn, widder, 
question her. There are persons of such full- ; goin’ over, to kind o’ break the news to me, 
ness and purity of character, that the silent in- : easy like, though I had a suspicion what the 
ae which passes out from them, though no§ matter was, the minute I see him drive up to 
silent mood of a companion—a jingling, COp-: the shop. But, I tell ye, the thunderbolt didn’t 
= _ spoken, satisfies better than eloquence. $ ; strike me fair till he’d got me into the countin’- 
is f ull nature that fails to respect the high, $ room, and brought Mr. Follen to me, right face 
per mind, that, in your deep moments, offers ; to face, an’ says he, ‘Mr. Follen,’ says he, ’fore 
you “a penny for your thought.” :I had time to ketch my breath, ‘this man must 
$ be paid,’ says he. 
“«¢Paid?’ says Follen, with his smooth grin, 
‘what do you mean?’ 








CHAPTER III. 


“Tere is father alone—what has hap- ‘«¢What I say,’ says Luther, and he locked 
pened?” exclaimed Barbara. ‘He must be paid ’fore either of us 
The widow started. ‘‘Why, where was I? } leaves this room,’ says he. 
Your father?” “Then Follen began to chafe, and champ the 
‘How fast he walks! How excited he looks!’”’ $ bit, and kick, but ’twan’t no use; that boy o’ 
said Barbara. ; yearn held him to it—there wan’t no gettin’ 
The flushed blacksmith entered the house, } away—Luther had him, and led him right up to 
blowing, and fanning himself with his hat. the work, jest as if he’d been tamin’ a young 
“Barby—Mrs. Mayland—oh! you desaitful | colt. It seems he has had things a little in his 
critter!” he cried, shaking his brawny hand at ! own hands since yesterday, when he went to 
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the store and called Follen to an account, and , music, the softest ever heard, in the gentle mir- 
got out of him that they re’ly was preparin’ to; mur of the brook by the roadside, in the light 
fail; but he promised to stand by ’em, and help ; rustle of colored leaves on the ground. 

’em, if they’d deal honorable; and he’d gone to} Mother,” said Luther, “I think Barbara 
the city to get some notes discounted for ’em at ; likes me. I never felt so sure of it before. She 
a bank where he knows the cashier; and he’d} has not always treated me well. I have thought 
brought back some drafts, and he had ’em in she was capricious, sometimes cruel.” 

his pocket there, and says he, taking me by the “Why, that’s the way with girls,” replied 
collar, says he, ‘This is an honest man, and a; the widow. ‘When they treat you that way, 
poor man, and whoever suffers, he mustn’t; and pearing to encourage you one day, then, with- 
now,’ says he, ‘just put your name on the ‘back | } out any provocation, saying or doing something 
of one of these drafts for him, and I’ll keep it in } to hurt your feelings, you may be sure they like 
my hands till he gives me the note’—for, you } you—unless it’s a heartless coquette, which, of 
see, I'd left Follen & Page’s note in the till of } course, we all know Barbary isn’t.” 

my chist, here to home. Wal, to cut a long story Reaching home, the widow made haste to get 
short, the thing was done; and if I ever forget; dinner. The lover was hungry. 

Luther’s doin’ of me this sarvice—why, then, } ; ‘‘What happened to you, my son, about nine 
Barby, I hope you'll show yourself more grate- * o’clock this morning?” 

ful.” ; “Why, mother?” 

Astonished, and thrilled with joy at, she} ’ «Because, just at that time, the strangest 
scarcely knew what, Barbara could do nothing | ’ feeling came over me! Though I’d been wor- 
but blush and smile, through tears at her} ried all day yesterday, and kep’ awake all last 
father and Mrs. Mayland. ; night, all of a sudden, just as I was going out 

“TI am thankful,” said the widow, fervently. : of the house, every bit of my trouble seemed to 
“I rejoice for you, brother Blaxton! But} leave me, and I was just as calm as I ever was 
there’s danger of becoming too much attached $ in my life.” 
to the things of this world. I hope ’twouldn’ t “It was just about that time,” replied Luther, 
have areke your heart, even if you'd lost the $ S «that I got the drafts into my hands, which I 
money.” iv ie ‘had been waiting all night for, and started for 

“Widder,” said the smith, ‘‘that would have ; home. I felt that Mr. Blaxton’s money was 
broke my heart! I’ve been years savin’ up that } safe, and that was all I cared.” 
money, hopin’ to buy a place with’t some day.: ‘How curis it is!” said the widow. 

I’ve got a family of children growin’ up. I} The result proved that Mr. Follen was some- 
shall soon be an old man, and if I don’t, within g thing of a villain, and Mr. Page his timid ac- 
a few years, have a home of my own for them, } complice. It was only through Luther's firmness 
and for me in my old age, I never shall.” Sand sagacity that they were prevented from de- 

“But you haven’t got your money yet, it | faulting, with considerable sums of money on 
seems,” replied the widow. 3 their hands. Their debts to townsmen, who he 

“It’s in Luther’s hands, and I'd trust him} knew held their notes for borrowed money, or 
with anything!” cried Mr. Blaxton. wERere ; for produce, he compelled them to pay, after 
he comes now, with the draft! Barby, run to} which their business was made over to their 
the till of my chist, and git me that note!” 3 } principal creditors in the city, and that was the 

Barbara skipped from the room, lightly as if} last of Follen & Page. 
she had had wings. Luther, smiling, triumph- ; 
ant, hat in hand, entered. The smith embraced } CHAPTER IV. 
him with enthusiasm—with tears. With silent Tux store was closed but for a few days. It 
emotion, Mrs. Mayland looked upon her son, $ y was reopened with a new stock of goods, and 
in whom she was never so well pleased. Then} rew sign over the door. ‘“Cobwit & Co.,” 
Barbara, radiant with modesty, happiness, love, a house of distinguished name and immense 
came noiselessly into the room. And that morn-$ wealth, had converted it into a branch estab- 
ing, at parting, Luther reverently and tremu-; lishment. The name alone inspired the towns- 
lously took his first pledge of affection from the; people with confidence and pride. Mr. Cobwit 
pure lips of Barbara. 3 came out from the city, to look at affairs, and 

In a dream of bliss, the young man walked } receive the homage of a community which he 
home with his mother. Oh, lovely sky of Octo-  condescended to honor with his great presence 
ber! airs so cool and sweet! heavenly haze on} and great reputation. At his departure, he left 
the hills! refulgent gold and scarlet of the trees! : his mantle with his vicegerent. 
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Mr. Montey, the head of the new establish- 3 
ment, was a person of fine address, sociability, ; 
good looks, and exceedingly handsome whiskers. 3 
He was thirty, and a bachelor. He took lodg- ; 
ings at the hotel, drove a gay horse, and made } ; 
havoc with ladies’ hearts. ; 

Luther, who retained his place in the store, $ 
and was very useful to Mr. Montey, introduced ; 
him one evening to the blacksmith’s family. : 
Although belonging to the great house of Cob- } 
wit & Co., Mr. Montey was not proud. 

“He’s just the most perfect gentleman ever I$ : 
see in my life!’ Mr. Blaxton declared, glowing § $ 
with satisfaction, after the polished merchant $ 
had taken his leave. 

“Gracious! didn’t he look sweatmeats at $ 
Barby!” observed young Master Blaxton. 

Barbata looked very red, and very strange. 
Luther felt an unaccountable pang. Of course } 
he was not jealous; but as he tried to speak, his } 
heart choked him. : 

“Say, Barby, wouldn’t you like to ride after ; 
that smart trottin’ hoss of his’n?” continued N 
George. 

“Hush yer nonsense, boy!” said the smith, 
frowning. ‘Mr. Montey is over thirty year $ 
old”—with a thoughtful side-glance at Bar- 
bara. 

“Ten years—that ain’t much difference *twixt : 
a man and his wife,” muttered young Blaxton, : 
who was justly sent to bed for his impertinence. ' 

Somehow, the parting between the lovers was 
unusually cool that night. 5 

A week later, Barbara did actually ride after § 
that “smart trottin’ hoss,” with Mr. Montey. 

“Do tell!” said the gossips. ‘I should think 
he’d look higher than that!” ‘Only a black- ? 
smith’s daughter!” ‘*Where’s Luther Mayland?” : 
“Won't little Barby feel her consequence now!” $ 
with other such charitable remarks. : 

The invitation had been unexpected. Mr. 
Blaxton thought it would not be polite to re- § 
fuse it. And Barbara did not have time to ask $ 
Luther if she ought to accept it. Even if she ; 
had asked him, how could he have withheld his $ 
consent? He and Barbara were not engaged, : 
although there had been a tacit and sweet love- 
confidence between them ever since the affair of : 
the borrowed money. 

“T have no right to complain. I ought to: : 
be glad, if it was a pleasure to Barbara,” said $ 
Luther to his mother. But it was quite evi- § 
dent that his magnanimity did not prevent his § 3 
feeling very unhappy about something. ; 

“Barbary is a young girl yet; and all young} 
girls are vain,” said Mrs. Mayland. ‘No won- : 
der it pleased her to have attentions from a man : 
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: the day after he sent for Mr. Blaxton. 
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that autale' is praising up to ae very skies. 
But I wish she wouldn’t.” 

Mr. Blaxton did not forget his ardent grati- 
tude toward Luther, in his enthusiasm for Mr. 
Montey. 

“TI owe everything to that young man!” he 
one day declared, when the merchant drove up 
to the shop to see where his horse’s shoe pinched. 

‘*He seems to be a fine young fellow. Look 
at his off foot,” said the merchant. ‘He helped 
you out of some trouble, I believe?” 

The blacksmith hammered the hoof, and told 
* his story. 

‘‘No doubt the young fellow meant well,” said 

Montey, carelessly. ‘‘But I don’t imagine your 
money was in actual danger.” 

“Do you think so?” replied the smith. 

“TI hope the bank pays you interest—where 
3 is my whip?” 

“No, it don’t; I only leave it there for safe 
I expect to use it in the spring. I 
ain’t goin’ to resk that money agin, I tell you!’’ 

‘But you are losing sixty or seventy dollars 
‘a year by its lying idle,” observed Mr. Montey. 
Besides, banks fail 
sometimes, you know, as well as traders.” 

‘“‘l’ve thought of that; but I’m blamed if I 
know what better I can do,”’ said the smith. 

‘‘Let me see—I am going to town to-morrow. 
Pll ask Mr. Cobwit if he can use it, if you like.” 

‘Wal, that would suit me, of all things,” said 
: the smith. He seemed to think the honor alone 
} would be sufficient compensation for lending 
money to the great house of Cobwit & Co. 

The next day Mr. Montey went to town, and 
Cobwit 
& Co. had concluded to use the money. 

“T want you to feel perfectly easy about it, 
if we have it,” said Montey. ‘I can give you 
any kind of security you want, if you have any 
The smile with which 
he said this was very humorous; the idea of 
anybody doubting Cobwit & Co.’s paper ap- 
pearing so decidedly funny! The blacksmith 
blushed. As if he could have been guilty of 
S such an absurdity! 

‘I should be ashamed to ask for security; 
Cobwit & Co.’s name is security enough for 
: me,” said he. 

“Tt’s contrary to our custom to borrow ouch 
small sums—indeed, to borrow money any way,” 
observed Mr. Montey, writing, ‘‘so I'd a little 
‘ rather you wouldn’t speak of it.” 

Mr. Blaxton blushed again. He had thought 
that his lending money to Cobwit & Co. would 
be a thing to be proud of, and to mention with 
3 satisfaction. 
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54 OUR SUE.—THE SNOW-MANTLED FOREST. 

cipal, sartin,’ he ‘said. “Of course, ¢ “Oh, 1 see! Mr. Monkey emiled, tore up ‘he 
*twouldn’t be much of an honor to a great: note, and wrote another. ‘It is precisely the 
firm like yourn, to have it said you’ve bor- same thing to us,” and he signed the name of 
rowed money of me!” the firm. 

Mr. Montey made out the note. It read, Mr.\Blaxton, who knew that the transaction 
“Twelve months from date, I promise to; was entirely a personal favor to himself, felt 
pay ” but that was only a form, and Mr. ; very uncomfortable, on account of the want of 
Blaxton could have his money at any time, : confidence he had shown. Moreover, the mer- 
(the merchant said,) by calling for it. It was$chant’s easy manners, and fair and obliging 
signed, ‘“‘ Horatio Montey.” disposition, were of so polished a surface that 

“Why, see here, I thought you was going to ; they cast reflections upon the rude and embar- 
give the firm’s signature,” said the surprised} rassed smith; and he saw his own roughness 
blacksmith. ‘Cobwit & Co.” and ignorance as in a glass. He accepted the 

“That is precisely the same thing. Iam the} note in its new form; gave in return a draft 
‘Company,’” replied Mr. Montey. ‘upon the bank, for the money; thanked, per- 
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“T don’t doubt that, and I don’t imagine it ; spired, and apologized profusely, and departed, 
makes any material difference; but somehow I , singularly ill at ease for a man who carried 
kind o’ want Cobwit & Co.’s name—just for the $ Cobwit & Co.’s paper for a thousand dollars in 


looks—just for the sound—if nothing more.” 


? his jacket pocket. 


OUR SUE. 


BY ANNA L. 


Knew ye ever gifted maiden 

With such wondrous beauty laden 
As our love, our darling Sue, 

She whose feet are lightly dancing, 

With the soft eyes upward glancing, 
A star entangled in their blue, 

Mellowed with the light that fell 

From far off fields of Asphodel? 


Have you heard her accents tender, 
Speaking thoughts the graces lend her 
To each one anear her thrown, 
Rich and soft as sweet refrain 
From the warblers after rain, 
When first the sun hath shone, 
Telling her heart’s gladness 
When her eye hath lost its sadness? 
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THE SNOW- 


ROMAINE. 


For long ago a shadow fell, 
Cold, and chilling with its spell 
O’er our love, our darling Sue, 
And her step then lost its lightness, 
And her eye its wondrous brightness, 
Dew-drops mingle with its blue: 
For though solemn troth was plighted, 
Her rich heart for gold was slighted. 


But long before the shadow lifted 

Through its rents the sunlight drifted, 
And sank into her soul; 

Then from out her sorrow 

Dawned her brighter morrow, 
And her heart was whole, 

With a treasure in ite keeping 

Worth the sorrow and the weeping. 


MANTLED FOREST. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


No throstle sits on yonder tree 
To sing her tender lay; 

No flowers spread in ripening bloom 
Beside the forest way ; 

Nor come the warmer breezes there 
To pour their perfume round; 

Nor hop the twittering little birds 
Along the fleecy ground. 


For silence, like the calm of death, 
Is brooding o’er the wood, 

Where but the winds of Winter with 
An icy touch intrude; 


And starlight silvers o’er the snow 
That sleeps upon the spray, 
Shedding below along the glade 
A strange, a ghastly ray. 


And here within this aching heart 
The frost of care is spread, 

And hope, and joy, once radiant, 
Are lying with the dead; 

And but the gleam of other days 
Returns to cheer awhile— 

Amid the melancholy gloom 
To cast a vacant smile. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


NANNIE. 
BY MARY LEE PERKINS. 


Tux doctor put on her cloak, Mrs. Thornton ; of her ten miles’ drive, she had been quietly 
tied her furs, Kate arranged her hood, Fred but- g sleeping against this same fur coat that had 
toned her fur-lined boots, little Nannie handed } so excited her curiosity. She apologized very 
her muff. Nan laughed cbeerily, kissed them § prettily: and he of the fur coat replied ‘that it 
all, and took her seat in the sleigh en route for : had never been put to a better service,” and 
home; Dr. Thornton came out with the lantern ; then he stood on the steps of the hotel watch- 
to see that she was made quite comfortable, the: $ing them as they drove off. Nan ran gaily up 
rest standing in the door reiterating their adieus : their own steps, not forgetting to send Pat a 
and good wishes. 3 glass of wine. She and Tom sat by the glowing 

“Take good care of Miss Anna, Pat,” the } fire a long time that night, he telling how he 
doctor said to the driver. : $ had missed his little housekeeper, she of her 

“Yes, your honor, it’s meself that will be: 3 visit, of the Thorntons: and wondering a little 
sure to do that,” was heartily responded. ’why Tom appeared so inattentive when she 

The passengers, one and all, looked to see spoke of her dear Kate, whose virtues she 
what kind of a person she might be for whom} never could enumerate, or sufficiently extol. 
all seemed to care so kindly. Then Pat cracked } She had often felt a little hurt, too, that Kate 
his whip, the bells jingled merrily, and off they manifested so little appreciation of her brother. 
went. s Altogether it puzzled her a little. Nevertheless 

It was a bright, cold mid-winter evening, } ; $ that a after our little lady was ‘snugly 
about ‘‘early candle-light.” The sleighing was 3 : tucked up” in bed, her chateaux en Espagne were 
magnificent. Nan felt very happy thinking of ; all inhabited by Kate and Tom, each all in all 
her charming visit, and of how glad brother } to the other: she never thinking in her unsel- 
Tom would be to have her home again. Then : fish little heart what would become of her the 
she fell to wondering who the tali gentleman meanwhile. 
beside her, all wrapped in furs, might be; if} Meantime, our fur-coated friend, which gar- 
there was any one who would be glad to see g ment by-the-way he had doffed, was sitting in 
him; and wished his face was not so muffled ; his room at the hotel, feeling particularly com- 
that she might see it. She thought he must be 3 fortless and cheerless, thinking of that little 
asleep he was so quiet: but she would have 3 face leaning so trustingly upon his arm, of soft 
changed her mind on that point could she have } words and genial smiles, and hearty welcomes 
seen the bright way he smiled behind his fur : and kisses. He sighed to think how little he 
collar as Pat would look back, touch his hat had known of such things, and wondered why 
and say, Sif there were good, true, earnest women in the 

“Are ye quite comfortable, Miss Anna?” world, which he believed in his heart of hearts 

“Yes, Pat, quite comfortable, thank you.” & there were, it had never been his good fortune 

“Misther Clinton will be glad yer afther 3 to fall in with such. 
coming home.” The next morning, as Anna was busying her- 

‘Yes, Pat.” self about some onerous domestic duty, Biddy 

After a little, the brightly-lighted houses and S informed her that Mr. Clinton would be glad to 
the gaunt trees, which she was watching as they $ see her in the libr ary. As she entered, Tom 
flew past, began to grow less and less distinct: $ came forward looking particularly pleased. 
and the next thing she was conscious of was the ‘*Nannie, I have the pleasure of making you 
Voice of her brother Tom calling, ‘ acquainted with Mr. Radcliffe, of Boston; Mr. 

“Anything for me there, Pat?” and then $ Radcliffe, my sister.” 
springing into the sleigh. ‘Why, Nannie, you Mr. Radcliffe bowed, hoped Miss Clinton was 
little dormouse, making a pillow of your fellow : : Miss Clinton expressed her great plea- 
passengers; wake up and kiss a fellow.” ‘sure in seeing Mr. Radcliffe, adding, that the 

And she was very much astonished and} 3 introduction was a mere form, for she had long 


shocked to find that through more than half} known him through his never-failing goodness 
55 
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NANNIE. 





to Tom, and his many generous and disinter- : 


ested acts of kindness. 


“Yes, little sister, I want you always to feel ; 
that Mr. Radcliffe’s benefits to me are } 
inestimable; that we must ever remain his : 


that; 


debtors.” 

Mr. Radcliffe disclaimed all merit, and, even 
allowing it, he did not understand why Miss Clin- ° 
ton should assume Tom’s responsibilities: but 
he looked rather pleased withal, and thereupon } 
there followed a very animated conversation. 
At last Tom says, 

‘‘Nannie, dear, will you not impress upon $ 
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The fact was, all Mr. Radcliffe’s energies were 
’ bent upon solving the following metaphysical 
‘ problem: Why was it that the most thoroughly, 
sumptuously, and perfectly arranged house, 
with no Nannie, appeared to him empty, void, 
¢ and meaningless, while the merest cottage, with 
¢ her, eeemed overflowing with light and happi- 
ness? The conclusion of the whole matter was 
; this: 
’ “By Jove, she rested quietly and happily on 
my arm the first time we met, I will ask her if 
| she will make use of it for the slumbers that 
3 remain to her, until a mightier and surer arm, 


Mr. Radcliffe how much more comfortable he ; > which gathers up such lambs as she, shall hold 
ean be with us than at the hotel? I have; ’ her.” 

already explained to him that the doors of your : By the next mail a line was dispatched to 
little heart are thrown wide open to him, and} Tom, saying that that troublesome Rice case 
that anything will be a pleasure to you that again demanded his presence in their parts. 


may add to his.” 

“Do let me persuade you, Mr. Radcliffe: I: 
should be so gratified. I do not consider that $ 
I can ever do enough for, or make enough of, } 
one who has been so kind to Tom.” 

She spoke with such sweet entreaty, and 
looked so thoroughly hospitable, that he or- 
dered his baggage to be sent up at once from 
the hotel; and with other things came that same | 
wonderful fur coat, though, as he had no occa- : 
sion to wear it during his stay, Nan never once 
knew or imagined it. 


’ The letter was speedily followed by himself. 
: Anna welcomed him very cordially, innocently 
; ‘ remarking that business had taken Tom some- 
$ where into Dr. Thornton’s neighborhood, but 
; ’ he would be back very soon. 
Then they had a very lively tete-a-tete, 
annie doing divers things to make her guest 
omfortable, and he watching her every move- 
ent. Finally a very embarrassing pause en- 
sued. Nan was becoming quite nervous, when 
} Mr. Radcliffe approached her, and, in a very 
3 deep-toned voice, full of feeling, said, 


N 
co 
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Probably never did any old musty bookworm } ‘‘Nannie, I have been all my life an eager, 
of a bachelor have a wider or newer field opened } \ grasping man, seeking for happiness which I 
to his vision and’ understanding than now pre- § Shave never found. It rests with you now to 
sented itself to John Radcliffe, Esq., Boston, } give it to me, or doom me ever to the darkness 
Mass. He thought it was a wonderful thing to } in which I have been groping. I have fastened 
see Nannie’s quiet household ways. He thought ; my every hope, wish, and desire upon you.” 
the intelligence and love and worth and charity} She was very, very quiet, her head sank 
that lighted up her countenance were beautiful : lower and lower, still she gave no sign. 
to behold. He thought he would give all his} In a voice overcharged with passionate emo- 
wealth, all his influence, all his learning, for o ; tion, he said, ‘“‘Nannie, will you give me what 
little sister like Tom’s. He thought her songs } I ask?” 
the most melodious he had ever heard, her man- 3 There was a sudden lifting of a bowed face. 
ners the most simply elegant and refined, her ; Two little hands came fluttering into his, and 
taste the most perfect. While he and Tom sat 3 then the head sought the resting place it had 
discussing the old Boston days, when Tom was } so unwittingly and quietly appropriated before. 
his law student, he noted how truly industrious, ‘““Why, Mr. Radcliffe, I loved you before ever 
patient, and womanly she was. And so it fell ; I saw you, and I have loved you every moment 
out that the two or three days in which he had } since. Didn’t you know it?” 
thought to settle the details of the Rice vs. Rice, } ; But suddenly a troubled expression fell upon 
et al, case, lengthened themselves into as many 2 Nannie’s face. 
weeks. ¢ ©“ What is it, my darling?” 

And finally, after his return to Boston, his } : Oh! how wicked and selfish I am to forget 
brother lawyers, clerks; and students wondered } my dear Tom, who has been everything to me 
what had befallen the indefatigable Radcliffe, § since mamma died! How can IJ ever leave him, 
who, from being the most watchful, unwearying, } Mr. Radcliffe?” 
relentless practitioner among them, had become; _“‘ How does it happen that your little woman's 
careless, inert, and absent-minded. } heart, that seems to know everything without 
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learning it, has not discovered that Tom’s busi- 
ness takes him surprisingly often out to Dr. 
Thornton’s?” 

“Oh! Mr. Radcliffe, do you truly think so?” 

“I do, indeed, my blessing.” 

If a more delighted person than Nannie, or 
one more happy to the heart’s core than Mr. 
Radcliffe, could be found, it would be worth 
while to see them produced. 

Late that night, when Mr. Radcliffe related to 
Tom what he had been saying to Nannie, it 
happened just as he had surmised that Tom had 
a similar confession to make in return, for he 
and Kate had been holding a conversation of $ 
like import. They shook hands upon it most { 
heartily and wished each other joy, and each 
appeared to feel that he was nearer realizing it : 
than any one had ever been before him. 

A few months later found Nannie happily 
domiciled in Boston, surrounded by all the ele- 
gancies and luxuries that money, taste, and love } 
could procure. 
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FAREWELL 


BY W. 8.@G 


FAREWELL to brown Autumn’s tread! 
Farewell to his swift-winged hours! 

Farewell to the sweets which his regal hand 
Pressed from the Summer flowers! 


Farewell to the golden fields, 
Erst wet by Spring’s rife shoyers; 
Farewell to the emerald cra graced 


This beautiful earth of o 


Farewell to the birds that ¢fféered 
Our hearts ’mid the leafy bowers; 
Farewell to the hopes that closely clung 
To Autumn’s lingering hours! 


Farewell to the purple grapes 
That hung in the latticed bowers; 
Autumn is treading their rich juice out, 
As he speeds from this earth of ours! 
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N.—WE CAN FORGET. 


One morning, sometime ten, : a were in 
the breakfast room. Mr. Radcliffe was appa- 
rently reading the morning papers, but really 
watching his little wife, as she was arranging 
the silver. 

‘“My little Nan, come here.” 

She came at once, as all good wives should do. * 

‘‘When was the first time you slept on this 
arm?” 

“You shock me, asking such things. The 
night of the fifteenth of June, when I promised 
to love, honor, and obey you, of course.” 

“No, wifey.” 

‘“‘Why, John, what can you mean?” 

“Did you never take a quiet little nap in a 
sleigh, coming from Dr. Thornton’s?” 

«John, you do not mean that you are the 
> gentleman that belongs to the fur coat?” 

“Exactly.” 

“‘Well I might have known it. 
I would not have done it.” 

And John had no more to say. 


Else of course 
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AUTUMN 
APFNEY. 


But tho’ he is passing away, 
And blighting the painted flowers, 

He is filling our garners with corn and wine, 
A truce for stern Winter’s hours! 


Oh! heart, bid farewell to sin: 
Let it die with the Autumn hours; 
Oh! culture and cherish virtue’s plant 
To bloom in eternal bowers! 


Then a hope for guileless youth, 
Elysium’s cold petaled flowers! 

May their hearts be feasted with love and truth 
Ere they soar from this world of ours! 


And a hope for ripe old age, 
Eternity’s Autumn-marked towers! 
Oh! may they enjoy an excelsior bliss— 
The three score and ten of ours! 


WE CAN FORGET. 


BY MRS. C. H. 


Foraer! ah, yes! we can forget love’s dreaming, 
When years, long years, have slowly traveled by; 
For, o’er the spirit then, no light is beaming 
Of love’s sweet magic from the shaded eye. 
We can forget! 


We can forget the hours of peaceful gladness 
That passed while ling’ring with the chosen one; 
We can forget the days of gloom and sadness, 
When from our hearts all joy, all hope was gone. 
We can torget! 


Vou. XXXIX.—4 
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CRISWELL. 


We can forget love’s last and mournful parting, 
When sighs of anguish rent each heaving breast; 
When trembling tears in our sad eyes were starting, 
And when our lips together wildly pressed. 
: We can forget! 


We can forget the loved ones when they leave us, 
Alone descending to the dismal tomb, 
That tomb whose chambers dark may soon receive us, 
Though now, perhaps, rejoicing in our bloom. 
We can forget! 





BARBARA SHERBORNE, SPINSTER. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


BarBara SHERBORNE, spinster, aged forty-; I repeated the name over and over to myself; 
five! : I still held the pen and began to write: the only 
The words are not unfamiliar to me, yet they : words I framed were, 
strike my eye strangely as I see them traced in $ ’ Martha Sherborne, spinster, aged forty-five.” 
my own crabbed, unfeminine hand. : So the forenvon has slipped away and here I 
Here is a whole sheet of paper covered with § ‘sit still, idle, listless, and letting the first day 
the same uncouth scribblings. I have wasted ; of my new year drift from me without even an 
hours in this silly, mechanical task, while my ; effort to begin it in some useful manner. 
thoughts have been as uselessly employed with This is dreary autumn weather; the leaves 
the memories which those words called up. 3 are dropping slowly from the trees; the last fall 
This is the way it came to pass. : flowers in the garden are bending patiently to 
I was here in my sitting-room after breakfast g the wind. My chair is drawn near the window, 
reading the morning paper—the masculine pri- ; so that I command a view of the street. I can- 
vilege usurped by every solitary old maid—when ; not say that the prospect is a particularly plea- 
Honour, my woman, entered and said that the} sant one. Our yards are at the front of the 
“‘census man” was below. $ houses instead of the back; this is Monday, and 
‘‘Shure, what’ll he want your senses?” she { every yard is filled with clothes hung up on 
added, somewhat mistaking his errand; ‘‘it’s : poles and lines to dry, while twenty-four slat- 
little good mine are to mysel’; but I’m thinking ; ternly Irish girls scream to each other across 
I’ll not spare ’em to him, any way.” ’ the fences as they pursue their labors. 
I explained his mission, and told her to give; The whole street looks like an immense laun- 
him my name. dry establishment, and I can see several of my 
“Isn’t he axin’ the ages too—the omadhaun } neighbors at their windows, taking a careful 
—bless the Virgin, I don’t know mine, so I'll; inventory of such portions of my wearing ap- 
= ne a ap at all.” i ; parel as Honour has chosen to spread out to 
smiled a little at Honour’s energy, and lest } the public gaze. I am going to make a remark 
she should, between passion and stupidity, make which may sound foolish, but I am an old maid, 
some of the ridiculous mistakes habitual with } and so have a right to be squeamish. I do not 
her on every possible occasion, I wrote upon a $ ; like to wear petticoats that have been stared at 
slip of paper my name and age. As I did so, I} ; by everybody that chooses to look; I always 
kp ree oo —s ——— s 3 feel as if there were two eyes in each pair of 
y interesting handmaiden stared as ear- : 3 stockings I put on my feet. 
nestly at the line as if she had been able to; It would please me better, too, if I could cul- 
read it, then walked discontentedly down stairs, tivate my flowers in some less exposed spot than 
leaving the door wide open as was her wont. I am obliged to do; but I would rather be stared 
I heard the petulant speech with which she ; ; at by passers by, and laughed at by my neigh- 
gave the paper to the man, heard too his deri- : bors, than give up my chief pleasure. Mine 
nnn wht re the words aloud, sare very old-fashioned flowers with homely 
“Martha Sherborne, aged forty-five. Why $ names—I think I love them more from their 
a body would think your mistress was writing 5 associations than for themselves. 
an inscription for her own tomb-stone,” he 3 Years, and years, ago I cultivated and loved 
added. ‘Wal, wal, old maids is queer. But I such blossoms in my pleasant country home. 
say, pri Si old lady don’t have any more 3 Since that time so many holy and pure feelings 
birthdays, does she?” have been torn from my heart, that I der I 
, : y heart, that I wonde 
Barbara flung a torrent of invectives at his $ am not changed to stone, yet the love for those 
head, and I think fairly pushed him out-of- $ § flowers has survived it all. Often the sight of 
doors, for I heard a scuffle. He went off laugh- § ‘them has caused me the keenest pain; many % 
ing, and his last words were, S time their odor has driven me almost insane, 
“You must be a nice pair, you and the spin- ; yet I love them still; and I only ask that when 
ster, — forty-five.” 3; kind hands prepare this poor body for the grave, 





BARBARA SHERBORN er. SPINSTER. 
way will eonrege upon my eieta'i a jaune of the § $ winning manner, and ie 1 most beautiful indif- 
old time blossoms that have been with me all; 3 ference. 
my life. ’ He was twenty-one at that time, appearing 
That country home, it was indeed a pleasant } somewhat older from the perfectly easy, self- 
place. The house was old, and could boast no 3 possessed manner, which, I am certain, must 
architectural pretensions—a long, irregular, } have been peculiar to him from his cradle. 
wooden building, with wings jutting out and ; He was not tall, but extremely well made, his 
verandahs covered with vines—a sweep of § movements lithe and graceful. I never see any- 
woodland to the right—at the left an immense } thing similar now that I do not have a feeling 
garden and an orchard stretching down the} as if a serpent were near me: and I like a man 
hill at the back, with a wild brook rushing who is awkward and angular: but it was dif- 
through its midst, the murmur of whose waters } 3 ferent then. His face was a fair oval—would 
came up to the chamber [ occupied and soothed } have been perféct in its shape, except for the 
me to rest—the happy, dreamful rest of girl-: slightly retreating chin—his mouth was so 
hood. ‘changeable in its expressions that it was im- 
There I lived with my step-mother; for of § possible to tell which was its habitual one—a 
my own mother I had no remembrance; and certain evidence of his fickle character. There 
while I was still a child we followed—the second} was a singular mingling of weakness and 
wife and I—my father’s corpse as it was car-3 strength in his face, and his phrenological 
ried, for the last time, out of the old homestead, } developments would have puzzled Combe him- 
and laid at rest in the village grave-yard miles } self. 
beyond. Do not suppose that T made these reflections 
I had no relatives, except some distant con- 
nections of my father’s family, of whom I knew 
very little, so that I gave my step-mother the 
fullness of affection which lies in every young 
heart, ready to offer itself in return for any 
evidence of kindness or sympathy. $ versational powers, and was, altogether, a man 
My mother had almost as few to love as of great and peculiar talent. He was naturally 
myself. She never spoke to me of any rela- : indolent—an inveterate day-dreamer, and no 
tives, except a nephew, who was being educated } crisis would: have forced him into more than 
in Europe, the son of a favorite sister, who had} temporary action. In every art or accomplish- 
long been dead; and in this young man she : ment that he essayed he showed glimpses almost 
seemed to have centred all the love which had 3 of genius, but nothing was ever completed. I 
once belonged to his dead parent. shave seen pictures of his which were full of 
i was seventeen years old when Wallace Lan- ; promise, but he never finished them; portions 
dry returned to America, and came to visit my $ of novels, fragments of poems and plays, but 
step-mother. She was greatly excited as the: after the first burst of enthusiasm he threw 
time for his arrival approached, she could talk ; them aside, and they were powerless to interest 
and think of nothing else; and when we received } him again. 
news that he had actually landed and would be} It was the same in his intercourse with those 
at Ashburn within two days, she was so over-;} who fell in his way. He formed sudden and 
come that I feared she would make herself ill. { violent friendships—gave himself up to pas- 
She related to me numberless anecdotes of} sion and love; but once certain of the heart he 
his childhood, and I remember—a week after } ; had burned to secure, his love paled to ashes, 
his arrival I would not have believed it—they } and no power could again have rekindled the 
all impressed me unfavorably, and I thought if} flame. 
he had grown up with the same reckless, selfish } The most miserable feature in his character 
disposition, there was everything to fear, and } was, that, for the time he was wholly in ear- 
little to hope in regard to him. ‘ nest, every thought and feeling was centred in 
Wallace Landry came to Ashburn. Let me} that passing dream—heavens, how I loathe a 
recall him as he looked that first evening seated } nature like that! I could have more respect 
in the most comfortable chair in the room, the | for a cold-blooded, systematic deceiver—I can 
one that had always been especially my step- } > forgive premeditated sin easier than the con- 
mother’s, but which she ceded to him at once, temptible weakness 6f a fickle mind. 
and which he took, as he did every other; But I say, that of all these things I was, at 
attention or sacrifice, with the most graceful, ? that time, ignorant. I was not old enough, 


while looking at him then—it is only in regard- 
ing him by the light of experience that I see 
him as he really was—to me then he was the 
incarnation of human beauty and perfection. 
Even at that age he possessed wonderful con- 
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nor, thank God, wise enough to comprehend his ; aided or counseled me was gone: there was only 
nature—the consequence was that he wrecked : my mad heart and my wild love to direct me 
my life. : then. 
I cannot tell how it came about, I do not 3 I was nearly frantic with grief, and Wallace 
know how or when I began to love him, but I$ < appeared to suffer as much as myself. 
did, and loyed him with an intensity, an entire } : Very soon after the funeral he was obliged to 
devotion, which no human being looking at me $ ‘leave me. I thought the agony of that parting 
to-day, cold, silent, almost apathetic, would, for} was the most terrible suffering I should ever 
an instant, believe. have to endure. The evening that he was to 
My affection was neither unsought nor unre- $ * leave Ashburn we were together in the parlor, 
turned. Wallace Landry loved me with all the ; where we had never known sadness until a 
passion of his reckless, ill-formed nature, but— : little time before. 
it was as he had loved a score of women be-§ We wept like children. Nay, he was weaker 
fore, and has adored numberless others since— 3 3 far than I; his grief was like that of an insane 
neither more or less. I know that there are person. 
women who would be fools enough to console} We heard the carriage which was to take him 
their vanity with the idea that the affection he $ away drive to the door. The feverish energy 
had given them, was different from the passion that always came upon me in moments of great 
that he felt for others; for the time purer, no- § excitement nerved me then. Again and again 
bler, and however far he might have strayed } he folded me to his heart, uttering every vow 
beyond the dream, that somewhere in his heart : and tender word that passion could suggest. 
it was cherished as a holy remembrance: but I: Barbara!” he exclaimed, sen, “«T can 
am not so egregrious an idiot. : not part from you so; be my wife.” 
I am not a coward. I never saw the time I} “You are mad,” I said. ‘Oh! Wallace, re- 
had not the courage to look truth boldly in the é member my poor mother!” 
face. It is less shame for me to acknowledge’ «I know—I understand! Listen, Barbara: 
that I have been a puppet, a dolt, than to sting } Jet us swear an oath which shall bind us for 
my pride with the consciousness of having lied : life—here before the portrait of your father. 
to my own soul. : * He will hear—it will be registered in heaven!” 
Well, I loved him. I speak the words neither 8 , He seized my hand and drew me in front of 
in bitterness nor scorn—each has alike passed 3 3the picture. We knelt and repeated the vows 
out of my soul. There is not.a memory linked * s which we should have spoken had we been 
with his name that has the power to move me 8 ® standing before the altar. I grew faint as I felt 
now. ; : Wallace’s kiss on my forehead. and heard him 
We were very, very happy during those long < say, 
summer months. For the time, Wallace had $< S$. You are my wife now—you would not dare 
not a thought beyond the pleasant routine of; do anything which would separate us. Stop, 
our lives, and I—oh! no matter—as I look back, 
I can only pray—God help the young! He went to a table, seized a paper and pen. 
I need not tell-how the days passed. “There is no ink,” he said,, impatiently; 
been. alone neither in my loye nor my desola- : ‘‘never mind, this will do as. well.’ 
tion—I cannot even enjoy the martyr thought’ He snatched a sharp knife from, the desk and 
that I have -borne griefs deeper than others—I } gave his wrist a reckless thrust. I cried out as 
know that every heart has known a summer : the blood dropped upon the paper. 
season of delight like mine, too many the after’ ‘It is holier ink than a priest would have 
agony and woe. 3 used,” he exclaimed, and, dipping the pen in it, 
My eighteenth birthday came. Wallace was 3 he wrote a certificate acknowledging me as his 
still with us, but was soon to leave for the ; wife, signed it and gave it into my hands. 
South: there was business connected with pro- “You are my wife,” he said, exultingly, “my 
perty which rendered his presence necessary. 3 own, own wife.” 
An unforeseen and terrible event detained him With those solemn vows still upon our lips 
still longer. we parted. He out into the busy world, andl 
While we were yet gay with the little festivi- § : settling down in the quiet of my home, for a 
ties of my birthday, my step-mother was seized 3 season so filled with blissful dreams that I had 
with a sudden illness. Only a week passed—a ; ‘no thought of loneliness. 
week of anxiety and suffering, then I stood by ’ One of my step-mother’s last acts had been 
her death-bed. The last friend who could have } to send a message to’a relative of my father, 
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requesting her to eas her home with me for ; before my father’ 8 noeeih in a room vaade ie 
a time, since it was impossible for me to live § 3 by a thousand precious memories. 
alone. She had left Ashburn to Wallace, it} Once Wallace wrote to me to borrow a sum of 
having been a part of her marriage portion: : several thousand dollars. I supposed he needed 
but I was to remain there until my twenty-first ; it for some business purpose; had it been the 
birthday. I had inherited a sufficient fortune } last cent I possessed he would have had it. I 
from my father, and as he had appointed my } sold stocks to obtain the amount; it was a suffi- 
eighteenth birthday as the time of my majority, ; ciently large one to diminish my income by a 
Iwas not fettered or controlled by the caprices thousand dollars. 
of a guardian. ; At length any letters failed to reach me. 

So I sat down in the homestead with my great : Another man would have written at intervals, 
love beside me, to console me in the grief I suf- } broken off gradually: it was not his way. The 
fered at the loss of my step-mother and the} moment his passion died, and I can understand 
separation from Landry. 3 that the flame went out as quickly as it had 

It was not long before Mrs. Bates arrived. I$ been kindled, he ceased to write at once. 
must frankly confess that, her companionship; I was far from suspecting the truth. I wrote 
brought me little pleasure. I have no doubt 3 once, twice, after that no more. I would have 
that she was a good woman—she was tiresome : cut my right hand off sooner than have made an 
enough to have been—and I am glad to remem- } appeal or demanded an explanation. 
ber that from me she always received considera-; The spring had come, the trees were bud- 
tion and kindness. $ ding, the plants in the garden putting forth 

She was stiff and angular as an old maid—as 3 their green leaves; in my heart there was the 
much so as I am to-day. She never laughed; ; tempest of mid-winter. 
poor old soul! she had known much trouble; Days and weeks of suspense, of hope and 
and perhaps had forgotten how. At all events, ° fear, of every species of suffering that suspense 
when other people would have laughed she oyly } N ’ brings, more terrible to bear than the desola- 
snuffed. She had a horror of novels beyond } \ tion of a defined grief. 


credence. When she was not reading, she oceu-: One evening, at the tea-table, Mrs. Bates 


pied herself with some interminable needlework. * handed me @ magazine which had that day 
The good creature had a theory in regard to } arrived. 
yellow flannel petticoats—the only theory she $ “T have not read it, of course, my dear, I 
ever formed, I think—she believed them condu-$ abhor stories; but I saw Mr. Landry’s name 
cive to health, and the number she made during } among the contributors—your mother’s nephew, 
ee with me was incredible. : you know—I thought you might wish to see the 
e was kind enough to furnish me with } book.” 
several of the articles, but I derived little I took the pamphlet up to my room, and there 
benefit from them, perhaps owing to the fact} I read the tale written by Wallace Landry; a 
that they were immediately stowed away at the } beautiful story, full of brilliant imagery, but to 
bottom of a chest, and never again saw daylight me it had a meaning beyond its romance. It 
tomy knowledge. © ’ proved the necessity of fickleness in love, the 
There could be no intimacy between us. 1} downright sim of the one left to suffer in ven- 
doubt if-she liked me at all; but Ashburn made ; turing to blame the deserter; it was the fault of 
- a pleasant home, _ her'years of martyr-} the woman if she had no longer the power to 
om among sisters and nieces, a poor widow: } charm the wayward spirit of the deceiver. 
and her presence gave the countenance and pro-; I read the iain closed the magazine and laid 
a which my — demanded. iF it down. That story had been written for me; 
e winter passed slowly away. For several} it was a reason for his silence, a bold, insolent 
-months I received letters regularly from Wal- justification of his own conduct. 
lace, letters so beautiful, so full of passion and } > What did I do? I could tear my heart out 
ite that in a novel they would have gone } ; when I think of it: but I went mad! For three 
toward making its reputation. months life was a blank to me, wasted in the 
In the early ones, he Shia addressed me as } ravings of a sick room. ' 
“his wife. I was so. According to the laws of§ Pass that over! I never yet recalled the 
the state our marriage was a legal one; in the: memory of that time without longing to dash 
sight of heaven it was sacred and indissoluble | my brains out against the wall: but so be it. I 
as if we had stood before an altar, and a priest : > went mad, at times sinking almost into driveling 
had dictated the vows which we pronounced idiocy. 
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I rose from that bed with the gray hairs; did not connect him with my grief—I put him 
which are folded back from my forehead to-day, $ out of my heart—there was not even a graye- 
with no trust in God or man. I wonder heaven $ stone above that desecrated love—its ashes had 
did not punish me for the sins I committed. $ been blown to the winds. 

That season passed, of course. I found at This is what happened during my thirtieth 
length the only consolation that could aid me: winter. I was sitting alone one evening in this 
in my trial. very room, when I heard a ring at the bel!, and 

As soon as I was able I left Ashburn, took a $ my servant’s voice in parley with some visitor. 
house in New York and there we lived. The $ A voice replied—I had not heard those tones for 
years went on. I heard of Wallace Landry’s ; twelve long years, but I knew them. 
marriage; after a time learned that Ashburn 3 I neither felt faint or angry. For one instant 
was sold, it was only one pang more, I could; I was back in the old home, my youth and I~ 
bear it. : the feeling passed—I stood in simple wonder. 

Landry lived South; much of the time he } ‘Step into the parlor, Marian,” he said; “I 
passed in Europe. He made a certain reputa- 3 will run up stairs to see Barbara; I can find the 
tion, wrote a novel or two, a volume of poems, } way, my good girl, don’t trouble yourself.” 
made speeches, accomplished nothing after all. : Up the stairs he came with the quick, bound- 

At length, Mrs. Bates went to heaven. I do ing step of old. The door opened, and Wallace 
not mean it irreverently, but I really think it $ Landry hurried in, greeting me with the most 
was the best place for her. One of the last re- : perfect assurance, and as he might have done a 
quests she made was to be buried in a flannel ¢ dear relative. 
shroud; I made a compromise with my con- ‘*My dear cousin Barbara, I am so glad, so 
science, and ordered it to be of white woolen } happy to see you again after all these years! 
at least. Her pug dog did not long survive $ My wife is below—so anxious to know you—in 
her; I cannot say that in regard to his peace I$ short, cousin, we have come to make you a 
am quite certain, for a more vicious, ill-condi- 3 visit.” 
tioned animal I never saw. I have cut his speech short. All the time he 

I missed the old lady—I was all alone then. : was shaking my hand, while I stood dumb. At 





what people said or thought. I saw my youth ; him kindly enough and went down stairs. 
passing from me, and heartily I thanked God He presented his wife to me with the same 
for it. cool assurance. She was well enough looking 

Five years after his marriage Wallace Landry $ still, had evidently been pretty, and that night 
wrote to me. He possessed his old eloquence; ; she looked so weary that my heart quite warmed 
it was a friendly, general epistle, with of course § toward her. 
no allusion to the past. At the close, he asked} My simple dinner had been over for hours, 
me for the loan of a few hundred dollars. That { but I ordered them supper, and we sat until 
was my husband—that was the man for whom ; late talking gayly: that is, Wallace talked and 
T had gone mad! ‘ we listened, 

On through the years that were so unchang-; Sometimes I wondered if it could be real that 
ing, they seemed like one continued day! we three, that man and the two women he had 

I was thirty years old. so wronged, were sitting there together. 

I cannot sit and howl, and groan over my? But I had little time for reflection, he talked 
sufferings—weaker women would have died. It } so incessantly;.and between whiles I was called 
had pleased heaven to make me of a different } out to anxious consultations with my woman, 
mould; and, since it was necessary for me to $ who was quite upset by this unexpected arrival. 
live, I made what I could of the broken frag- ; When their baggage was brought in, I saw that 
ments of life left to me. : they must intend remaining somewhere for 4 

I had passed through every stage of suffering, long time. I gave up my own bed chamber and 
anguish, bitterness, hate. Had seen the time sitting-room to them, and, my hospitable ar- 
when I felt inclined to throw that man into} rangements being completed, went back to my 
prison. It was all over, there was nothing left } guests. 
but scorn, the ice of indifference fast gathering Before we retired, I learned that they had no 
even over that. intention of returning South—they were ruined 

I mourned for my blighted youth, the feelings ; —had been living for two years, first on one re- 
and sympathies crushed forever: but that man’s $ lative, then another. 
memory had no longer power to move me. I} ‘The fact is,” said Landry, “we haven't & 
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I lived alone after that; I had ceased to care } length I recovered my self-possession, received 
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penny left—birds without a nest,” and he looked ; Marian never did anything, kept but one ser- 


quite happy about it; his wife sat passive and 
indifferent. 

Then he went on to tell me what his plans 
were: It was time for him now to act. He 
would write a book that would make him a for- 
tune at once. In an hour he had woven a thou- 
sand wonderful projects. I saw that he would 
do nothing—with all his fine talk he would live 
on anybody who would take care of him. 

He did not appear very much changed—a 
little stouter, perhaps—his face somewhat worn 
—but he had all the grace and elegance, the 
childish playfulness of old times. His wife was 
a weak woman, her health delicate, her jealousy 
of her husband stronger than her love. 

I staid awake till daylight, thinking, wonder- 
ing, and as incapable of forming a plan as when 
I lay down. 

Three days after, they were as fully estab- 
lished, as much at home, as if we had made one 
family all our lives. Wallace had the best sofa 
moved from the parlor into his sitting-room, 
and lay on it the whole morning in a magnifi- 
cent dressing-gown, smoking his meerschaum, 
and talking beautiful poetry or philosophy to 
any listener that he could secure. 

I could see him then as he really was—feeling 


no longer blinded my judgment—there was not : 


the slightest shadow of prejudice in my mind 


which could lead me to consider his character : 


harshly. 


He had all the qualities which we are wont : 
to consider belong to men of genius: exquisite ° 


sensibility, a vivid imagination, so extreme a 


love for the beautiful, that an unsightly object : 
He 
gloried, reveled in beauty in every form. ; 
Against these qualities set indolence, base sen- : 
suality, selfishness, fickleness, and you have as 


in a room utterly destroyed his comfort. 


faint idea of the man. 


I wish I could repeat entire some one of his } 


brilliant discourses. There is no other name 


for them, for he never waited for, or listened : 


to, a reply. 


He was capable of generous actions—had he : 


money he would have given it to the first who 
asked—had he been dreaming after dinner he 
Would not have stirred to save a human being’s 
life. 

They staid in my house five years. Each year 
Landry sank lower in the scale of humanity. 
+ length he added drinking to his other vices. 
I wondered, for a long time, what made him so 
variable in his moods. At length I discovered 


that, for years, he had been an habitual opium 
eater, 


$ yant, and I was obliged, after they came, to assist 
her a great deal; while my guest read novels 
up stairs. Sometimes Landry would write a 
little, but the money he earned was always 
wasted. I had an income of two thousand—of 
course it was all required to support us. 

I had but a single outbreak with him. One 
night, Landry was out very late. I sat up for 
him, as Marian had gone to bed with a head- 
ache. It must have been three o’clock in the 
morning when I heard him fumbling with his 
night key at the outer door; I went into the hall 
just as he entered, reeling, and droning out a 
bacchanalian song. 

I gave him one look and returned to the par- 
lor; he followed me and began talking a vast 
deal of nonsense, to which I made no reply. 

‘“‘How cross you are, Barbara!” he said. 
“Don’t be véxed with a man for being a little 
elated after a jolly supper.” 

I kept my eyes on the book I had taken up; 
he laughed a drunken, idiotic laugh. 

‘‘Where’s Marian?” he asked, in a husky, 
stammering voice. 

‘In bed, long ago.” 

“And you sat up for me! You’re a dear 
woman, Barbara,” and he laughed again in the 
same vacant way. ‘‘It is like the old time sit- 
3 ting here,” he added. 

’ It was the first allusion he had ever made to 
; the past. There was a feeling at my heart as 
if some one had pressed a hot iron against it. 

‘‘Have you forgotten our little romance, Bar- 
¢ bara?” 

; I did not speak. It was all I could do to 
keep from rushing upon him, and tearing the 
life out of his wretched body. 

“Y-you look quite handsome to-night,” he 
continued, ‘‘’Pon my word, I could almost fall 
: in love with you again. I could, really.” 

He rose from his chair and staggered toward 
>me. I never saw upon any man’s face the ex- 
: pression there was on his; but I did not move. 

‘Barbara, you’re my. wife, you know. Eh, 
Barbara?” 

He put out his hand; I pushed him away, 
and he went reeling into the sofa. He appeared 
somewhat sobered for an instant. 

‘‘Listen!” I said, in a voice at which I fairly 
shuddered, myself. 
you offend me again, I will send you to prison. 
[ swear it.” 

He understood. For a moment he cowered 
} before me, then began to whimper like a child; 
} finally he stretched himself upon the couch, and 
° fell into a heavy, drunken slumber.” I covered 
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him up with some shawls and went to my 
room. 

For his own sake, I dreaded to meet him the 
next morning. I thought that even he would be 
overcome with repentance and shame—lI believe 
a& woman never ceases to be a fool! 

As I entered the breakfast-room, he looked up 
with a careless nod, 

**¥ou were a good soul, Barbara,” he said, 
**to cover me up so comfortably last night. I 
wish, though, you had thrown another shawl 
over my feet. Iam afraid I’ve taken cold.” 

Not long after that a child was born to them. 
It lived but a few months. I was glad when the 
poor thing died. I never could look at it and 
think of its living without a pang. Its wan, 
old face had all the worst features of their two 
face: : the father’s retreating chin, the mother’s 
ill-forme’ head. It was always a sufferer. 
Marian mo.ned and wept a great deal over it, 
and told me aften that she would gladly die for 
it, but I have known her to read a novel for hours 
while her babe lay moaning upon my knees. 

Once, when the poor infant was free from 
pain, actually trying to crow as it rested én its 
mother’s breast, Landry wept with delight, as- 
sured us that he was the happiest of men, made 
a hasty but effecti¥e sketch of the two, and half 
an hour after proposed its being carried into a 
*cold room above stairs, because it had the ill- 
luck to annoy him by a wail of suffering. 

The child died a few weeks after that. Poor, 
weak Marian was quite overcome, and Landry 
went into a spasm of grief, for which I should 
have had more sympathy had I not seen him 
swallow a great pill of opium an hour before. 
The day it was buried he wrote a beautiful 
poem, so touching and natural that one would 
have sworn it could only have been the produc- 
tion of a good man, made wholly desolate by his 
loss. That very evening he went out with a 
party of friends, and, somewhere toward day- 
light, I heard him mounting the stairs with 
slow, uncertain step. 


Marian’s health declined rapidly. Her con- 


§ stitution never was worth anything, and her 
$ mode of life had been of itself enough to kill 
sher. She lingered along for several months, 
3 bearing her sufferings with a patience I could 
H not have expected. During her sickness there 
$ appeared more of the true woman in her than 
; had ever before been manifest. Sometimes she 
s tried to talk with Landry, urging him to change 
’ his mode of life; but he found a way of going 
3 off into such spasms of grief, that she had not 
’ the heart or strength to contend against them. 

She died in my arms at last, begging me with 
$ her last breath to take care of Wallace. During 
‘ her whole sickness she had spoken of him as if 
$he had been a child that must be petted and 
gratified without restraint. 

Of course he was heart-stricken at her loss. 
I suppose he did feel it for atime. I advised 
him to take a journey to improve his spirits; 
he complied willingly enough, and returned at 
the end of six weeks, wearing his mourning with 
so jaunty an air, that one might have believed 
them festal garments. 

I advised him to go to Italy, saying I would 
send him quarterly sufficient to make him com- 
fortable. He accepted the gift with the best 
grace imaginable and made ready at once. 

The night before his departure he came to see 
me, talked eloquently of his talents, his aspira- 
tions, his delicate organization, and ended by 
asking me to become his wife before the world, 
that I might go with him—I should be his guid- 
ing star—his hope—his angel. 

It was too pitiful for anger, too mean for con- 
tempt, and I only said, 

“Don’t be afraid, Landry, you will not fail 
to receive your money regularly,” bade him 
good-by and went away. 

Ten years have passed since his departure, 
and here I am to-day, a lonely, desolate woman. 

I am willing to live, I believe that my life is 
not wholly a useless one; but if it please God, 
I could wish that upon my tomb-stone might be 
inscribed— 

‘“‘BARBARA SHERBORNE, AGED 45.” 
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BY MIRIAM CLYDE. 


Last May-time, when the moon was bright, 
Under this very tree we stopt, 

As down upon our clasped hands 
A fragrant bunch of blossoms dropt. 


T kissed the flowers, and then you said, 
You'd keep them till another May, 


Then bring them back to claim my love, 
And throw the faded things away. 


But have you come? As now I stand 
Beneath that bending orchard tree, 

The moon climbs lightly up the sky, 
The blossoms fall on only me. 
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THE BROKEN LIFE. 
BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 
CHAPTER I. :from the highway; for ours was an isolated 

I stoop in the oriel window that withdrew } dwelling, and no carriage that was not destined 
from the parlor and looked toward the east: that : for the house ever came up that sweep of road, 
is, it commanded a broad view from all points, 3 It cut the pleasure-grounds in two, just below 
save the direct west. The heavenly glimpses ; the front of the house, leaving a terrace crowned 
of scenery that you caught at every turn} with a wilderness of flowers, and ascended, by 
through the small diamond panes were enough } a flight of steps on one side, and a sloping lawn 
to drive an artist mad that so much unpainted ; on the other. The gleam of these flowers, and 
poetry could exist, and not go warm and fresh : the green slope beyond, were a part of the 
to his canvas. I am an artist, at soul, and: scenery on which I gazed. 
have a gallery of the most superb brain pic- § We expected company, The carriage had 
tures stowed away in my thoughts, but among $ gone over to the country town which lay be- 
them all there is nothing to equal the scene, or : hind the hills piled up at my left, and I was 
rather scenes, I was gazing upon. s listening for the first sound of its wheels on the 

The window was deep, and when the green $ gravel with a strange thrill of anxiety. Why 
curtains shut it out from the parlor it was the : was this? What did I care about the young 
most cosy little spot in the world. A deep, easy-$ widow who had been invited to spend a few 
chair and a tiny marble stand filled it luxuri- % days with our Jessie? She was only a watering- 
ously; and on the outside, white jasmines, pas- : place acquaintance that the family had met the 
sion flowers, and choice roses crept up to the} previous season—a clever, beautiful woman of 
edges of the glass in abundance, encircling you : the world, who, having a little time on her 
with massive wreaths of foliage and blossoms. ; hands, had condescended to remember Mrs. 

You ask who I am that this lovely spot should } Lee's half-extorted invitation, and was expected 
have been my favorite retreat. Well, I can: accordingly. Jessie was rather excited with the 
hardly define my own position. The young $ idea of a guest, for it so chanced that we had 
lady of that household yas not exactly my} been alone for a week or two; and though I 
pupil, yet she was constantly coming to me for ’ never saw a family more independent of society 
information. Our ages were too far apart for § than Mrs. Lee’s—pleasant guests always bring 
the entire sympathy of friendship, and yet she 3 expectation and cheerfulness with them in a 
came to me in all her troubles; and her bright, ¢ well appointed country house. 
innocent joys I always shared; for, like a flower ; ‘‘I wonder what keeps them?’ said my dar- 
garden, she sent back the sunshine that passed ; ling, softly lifting one side of the silken cur- 
over her, enriched and more golden. I can tains, and unconsciously (Cropping them into 

¢ . 
hardly tell you what a thing of beauty she was; ; the background of as lovely a picture as you 
yet, I doubt if you would have thought her so § eversaw. ‘Here are some flowers for the stand, 
very lovely. She did not strike people at first ; aunt Mattie. She'll catch their bloom through 
as the other person, who will pass directly into : the window, and know it is my welcome.” 
this domestic narrative, had the power of doing. ; I took the crystal vase from her hand, and 
There were certain reserves about her that won : set it on the tiny table before me. 
gently upon you, the reticence which keeps a; “Hush!” she said, lifting the drapery higher, 
Sanctuary of feeling and thought quite away ; and bending forward to listen. ‘‘Hush! Isn't 
from the world. Yet she was frank and truth- 3 that the carriage coming through the pine 
ful as the flower which always folds the choicest } grove?” 
perfume close in its own heart. g I turned in my chair, for Jessie was well 
; I was thinking of Jessie Lee while I lazily sat { worth looking at, even by a person who loved 
in the easy-chair, looking down the carriage ; her less fondly than I did. Standing. there, 
ae that led through our private grounds draped to artistic perfection in her , pretty 
oL. XXXIX.—5 
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white dress, gathered in surplice folds over if you please, which makes the heart take ad 
her bosom, and fastened there with an antique ; ter in distrust, seized upon me, and I felt like 
head, cut in coral, and with its loose sleeves} flying to my darling, who sat amid the sweet 
falling back from the uplifted arm, till its beau- } harmonies she was herself creating, and shield 
tiful contour could be seen almost to the shoul- her from some unknown danger. I did leaye 
der, she was a subject for Sir Joshua Reynolds. § my seat and pass through the curtains, think- 
I am sure that great master would not have ; ing to warn her of the arrival; but, when I was 
changed the grouping in a single point. half across the room, our visitor came smiling 

“No,” I said, listening. “It is the gar-$ and rustling through the door. She motioned 
dener’s rake on the gravel walk, I think.” $me to be still, and, darting across the carpet, 

She bent her head sideways, listening; and seized Jessie’s head between both hands, bent it 
incredulous of my explanation. Some gleams of $ back, and, stooping with the grace of a Juno, 
sunshine fell through the glass, and lay richly § kissed her two or three times, while her clear, 
on the heavy braid of hair that crowned her} ringing laugh mingled with the notes which 
head in a raven coronal. had broken into sudden discords under Jessie's 

We always remember those we love in some , fingers. 
peculiar moment which lifts itself out of ordi-; ‘So I have chased my bird to its nest, at 
nary life; or by some important association; or, } last,” she said, releasing her captive with a 
as in this case, by the singular combinations of movement that struck even me—who disliked 
grace that render them attractive. To my last} her from the beginning—as one of exquisite 
breath, I shall never forget Jessie Lee, as she} grace. ‘Hunted it to the mountains and find 
stood before me that morning. 3 it in full song, while I searched every window 

“Well,” she said, with an impatient move-}in the house, as we drove up, and fancied all 
ment that left the curtains falling between us $ sorts of things: a cold welcome among the least.” 
like the entrance of a tent, ‘watched rose-buds ; “That you will never have,” cried Jessie, and 
‘ever open. I'll go back to the piano, and let the smile with which she greeted her guest was 
her take me by surprise. I’m glad you're look-} enough of welcome for any one. ‘The truth 
ing so nice, aunt. She’ll be sure to like you at} is is, I got out of patience, and so played to quiet 
first sight: and as for liking her, I defy you to{ myself while aunt Matty watched. Aunt, this 
help it.” ’ is Mrs. Dennison.” 

As Jessie said this, her hand fell on the keys} $ «And this is the dear aunt Matty that I’ve 
of the piano, and instantly a gush of music : heard of a thousand times,” said the guest, com- 
burst through the room, so joyous that the § : ing toward me with both hands extended. “Ah! 
birds that haunted the old forest trees around } Jessie Lee, you are a fortunate girl to have so 
the house burst into a riot of rival melody, and} ; sweet a friend.” 
amid this delicious serenade the carriage drove} ‘I am fortunate in everything,” said Jessie, 
up. ; : turning her large, velvety eyes on my face with 

I saw Mr. Lee alight, in his usual stately § :a@ look of tenderness that went to my heart, 
way ; and then Mrs. Dennison, the young widow, ‘and most of all here.” 
sprang upon the lowest step of the broad flight; ‘And I,” said Mrs. Dennison, with a sup- 
_ that led up to the terrace, scarcely touching } pressed breath, and a look of graceful sadness. 
“Mr. Lee’s offered hand. There she stood a} ‘Well, well, one can’t expect everything.” 
moment, her silk flounces fluttering in the Jessie laughed. This bit of sentiment in her 
sunfight, and her neatly gloved hands playing ; guest rather amused her. 

‘with the clasp of lier traveling satchel, as the} ‘Ah, you never will believe in sorrow of any 
‘servant took a scarlet shawl and some books ; kind, until it comes in earnest,’’ said the widow, 
from the carriage. Then she gave a rapid; with an entire change in her countenance; ‘but 
glance over the grounds, and looked up to the} I, who have seen it in so many forms, cannot 
house, smiling gayly, and doubtless paying Mr. : < always forget.” 

Lee some compliment, for his usually sedate § “But,” said Jessie, with one of her caressing 
face brightened pleasantly, and he took the} movements, “‘you must forget it now. We are 
lady’s satchel, with a gallant bow which few? to be happy as the day is long, while you are 
young men of his time could have equaled. Shere. Isn’t that so, aunt? We have laid out 

Our guest was a’ beautiful woman: tall, } such walks, and rides, and pleasant evenings— 
queenly, and conscious of it all. I could see} of course you have brought your habit.” 
that as she came up the steps; but I did not} “Of course. What would one bei in the coun- 
like her. One of those warnings, or antipathies, ‘ try without riding?” 
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«And your guitar? I want aunt Matty to; chair, and the low deentag -chair were dnuped 
hear you sing.” ; ’ with blue chintz, with a pattern of wild roses 
“Oh! aunt Matty shall have enough of that, ; running over it. 
I promise her; the man who follows with my Mrs. Dennison made a pretty exclamation of 


plunder.” of these graceful flatteries, that proved the more 
“I’m very glad,” said Jessie, smiling archly. ; effective because of their seeming spontaneous- 
“Now everything is provided for except ” $ness. She took off her bonnet, and, sitting 
“Except what, lady bird?” down before the toilet which stood beneath the 
“Except that we have no gentlemen to admire dressing-glass, a cloud of lace and embroidery. 
you.” ; Smoothing her hair between both hands, she 
“No gentlemen!” } laughed at its disorder, and wondered if any- 
“Not a soul but papa.” } body on earth ever looked so hideous as she did. 
The widow had certainly looked a little dis- : «This woman,” I said, in uncharitable haste, 
appointed for the first instant, but she rallied } ‘this woman is insatiable. She is not content 
before any eye less keen than mine could have } with the flattery of one sex, but challenges it 
observed it, and laughed joyously. 3 from all.” Yet, spite of myself, I could not re- 
“Thank heaven, we shan’t be bothered with } sist the influence of her sweet voice and graceful 
compliments, nor tormented with adoration. ; ways, she interested me*far more than I wished. 
Oh! Jessie Lee, Jessie Lee! I am so glad of a “‘Now,”’ said Jessie, coming into the hall with 
little rest from all that sort of thing: ain’t } her eyes sparkling pleasantly, ‘‘now what do 
you?” } you think? Have I praised her too much?” 
“<I never was persecuted with it like you, fair: I kissed her, but gave no other answer. A 
lady, remember that,” replied Jessie, demurely. vague desire to shield her from that woman’s 
“Hypocrite! don’t attempt to deceive me, I : influence possessed me, but the feeling was misty 
had eyes at the sea-side.” 3 sand had no reasonable foundation. I could not 
“And very beautiful ones they were—every } have explained why this impulse of protection 
lady agreed in that.” $ sprang up in my heart, had the dear girl guessed 
“There it is!” cried the widow, lifting her at its existence. 
hands in affected horror; ‘‘when gentlemen are ; But she was perfectly content with the ap- 
absent, ladies will ome each other. Pray put : proval which my kiss implied, and went into 
a stop to this, Miss ‘the parlor to await the coming of her guest. 
“Miss Hyde,” I said, rather tired of these : That moment Mrs. Lee’s maid came down with 
trivialities; ‘‘but Jessie, in the eagerness of her 3 a message from her mistress, and I went up 
welcome, forgets that our guest has but just : stairs at once. 
time to dregs for dinner.” ’ Mrs. Lee’s dwelling was a singular structure 
“Ah! Is it so late?” said Mrs. Dennison. of solid stone, stuccoed like many houses that 
“Shall I show the way to your chamber?” {we see on the continent. It was built against 
“We will all go,” said Jessie, circling her 3 a hillside, and the basemented front with square 
friend’s waist and moving off. $ baleony over the entrance, and the oriel window 
We crossed the hall, a broad, open passage, }I have spoken of in the end gable, had an im- 
furnished With easy-chairs and sofas, for it < posing effect. Thus the entrance hall, dining, 
was a favorite resort for the whole family, and Sand morning-room looked to the east and opened 
opened into a square balcony at one end, which : upon the first terrace, which was one labyrinth 
commanded one of the heavenly views I have of flowers; while the upper hall ended in the 
spoken of. The widow stopped to admire it an } square balcony which I have mentioned on the 
instant, and then we entered the room I had} east end, but opened upon a flower garden cut 
been careful to arrange pleasantly for her re- § : from the hillside on the west, which gradually 
ception. It was a square, pleasant chamber, $ ‘ sloped down to the precipitous lawn that rolled 
which commanded a splendid prospect from the ; greenly down from the summit of the hill, which 
east; curtains like frost-work and a bed like } was crowned with a thick growth of forest trees: 
snow, harmonized pleasantly with walls hung } thus two stories of the house were completely 
with satin paper of a delicate blue, and fine } surrounded with flowers; the back and side 
India matting with which the floor was covered. windows of the parlor opened upon the upper 
We had placed vases and baskets of flowers on 3 terrace, a wooden platform some ten feet wide 
the deep window-sills, which a soft, pure wind | surrounded that portion of the dwelling, and 
wafted through the room; the couch, the easy- {along its arabesque railings fuchsias, passion 


| 
luggage has the guitar somewhere among his surprise as she entered the room. She was full 
N 
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flowers, Noisette roses, and orange trees Ones Mrs. Lee closed her eyes a moment, and 
a in — garlands. Back of the } opened pe with a faint smile, which seemed 
ouse, carrying out the extreme wing, a mas- to ask pardon for some weakness. 
sive stone tower arose, overtopping the pointed ‘*Have you seen her?” 
roof some twenty feet and commanding a glo- ‘Yes. I was in the parlor when she came in, 
rious landscape, breaking into the horizon only 3 and went with her to her room.” 
in one point, and that was where the hill cut; ‘*And you like her?” 
off the western view, and shut out the county; I hesitated. 
town, which lay in a broad plain stretching be- $ «She is beautiful!” 
tween two mountain ranges in that direction. ; “Yes, in a certain way,” I answered; “but 
It was in this tower that Mrs. Lee pursued her 3 3 when one has got used to our Jessie’s style, 
solitary life. She had been an invalid for some } ‘ nothing else seems to equal it.” 
years, and had only left her home when sea} The mother smiled and held out her hand 
bathing had been prescribed as a last resort. $ again. 
It proved injurious rather than otherwise. So; ‘You love Jessie?” 
the poor lady returned to her home, constrained ; : I felt the tears filling my eyes. There was 
io give up hope and make the best of her limited § something so tender and sweet in this question 
scope of life. 3 S that it made a child of me. The mother turned 
; I ee if oo han ere — pre a} oven e couch, bent her lips to my hand, and 
eautiful woman like her daughter. e ad § ropped it gently from her hold. 
oom i oe — a no means of 3 ‘‘Martha Hyde, what is this which troubles 
nowing about her youth, for Jessie was ten} me?” 
years old when I first came to the house; and N “Indeed I cannot tell.” 
then Mrs. Lee's tresses, though long and heavy,$ ‘Does Jessie seem happy with her friend?” 
were more than half gray. 3 «Very happy; I have seldom seen her so 
Now the mountain snow was not whiter. Her : animated.” 
face, too, was of opaque paleness; while her § ‘But you aoe not told me plainly. Do you 
delicate eyebrows were black as jet; and the like this lady?’ 
large eyes beneath them had lost nothing of § ‘‘T—I cannot tell. She is beautiful; at least 
na ener, aap . : * most people would think her so; rich, I be- 
Mrs. Lee was lying on a crimson couch, in $ lieve?” 
the light of a broad window which opened to : I rather put this as a question. 
the south; her chamber was high up in thes “I think so. ‘She had splendid rooms at the 
tower, and every morning her couch was moved, § hotel, and spent money freely, so Mr. Lee was 
and the erica ted mt Hee she might é told, but that is of little consequence; we want 
command some feature in the landscape, over: nothing of her riches if she has them, you 
which her eye had not wearied the day before. : know.” * 
Tt was a harmless enjoyment, and one which} ‘Certainly not; but if she has expensive 
the whole family loved to encourage. Indeed, : habits without the means of gratifying them 
there was not a fancy or caprice of hers which ; within herself, it is a valuable proof of cha- 
was even questioned in that house. $ ’ racter, ” T said. ‘May I ask, dear lady, who 
‘Ah, Miss Hyde, it is you; I am glad of it. : introduced Mrs. Dennison to you or your daugh- 
For when I am ill at ease, you always do me : ter?” 
good.” ; , “Oh! a good many people spoke highly of 
She held out her little, thin hand while speak- $ her, she was a general favorite!” 
ing, and pressed mine almost imperceptibly. ¢ ‘Yes; but did you meet any person who had 
‘“‘What has happened, Miss Hyde? During § known her long?—who had been acquainted 
the last half hour something oppresses me, as : with her husband, for instance?” 
if the atmosphere were disturbed; yet it is a: ‘No, I cannot remember any such person.” 
clear day, and the roses on the terrace look} ‘And yet you invited her.” 
ea 3 “That is it, Miss Hyde. I cannot quite call 
‘‘Nothing has happened, dear lady. Mr. Lee § to mind that I did invite her. Something was 
has come back from town, bringing the lady we $ S said about our house being among pleasant 
all expected.” : scenery, and she expressed a desire to see it. 
‘Mrs. Dennison ® ;I may have said that I really hoped she would 
“Yes, Mrs. Dennison. She has just gone to} see it sometime; and then she thanked me as if 
her room.” > I had urged her to come. Still Jessie liked her 
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so 5 Seiad that itn was pervena iepiolh than Blin » her Seeits ond the Or ‘ental didn of ‘the adihe 
wise, and so it rested.” 3 > was completed by a net of blue and gold, which 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘if Jessie is pleased that is § : shaded half her rich brown hair, and fell in tas- 
everything, you know, madam. I sometimes » ; sels to her left shoulder. 
think the dear girl ought to have the company { ’ In my whole life I never'saw a more striking 
of younger persons about her.” 3 contrast than these two persons presented. | 
“Yes, certainty; but with a girl like my ; cannot tell you where it lay. Not in the supe- 
Jessie, so sensitive, so proud, for she is very ; riority which the widow possessed in hight— 
proud, Miss Hyde.” 3 not in her elaborate grace. Jessie was a little 
«1 know it,”” was my answer. ‘I have never } above the medium hight herself, and a more 
seen more sensitive pride in any person of her $ elegant creature did not live. But there was 
age.” ; something which struck you at once. It is of 
“Well, with a disposition like that, the kind } no use attempting to define it. The difference 
of young persons she is intimate with is very ; was to be felt not explained. The mother felt 
important. This is the reason I wished to see ; it, I am certain, for her eyes took a strange, 
you and learn what you think of our guest: my $ ‘ anxious lustre as they fell on those two young 
own feelings are strangely disturbed.” $ persons, and she began to breathe short as if 
“You are not as well as usual this morning,” rf something oppressed her. 
Ireplied. ‘Let me draw the couch nearer and § $ She looked up to me at last to see if I was 
open a leaf of the window.” , S watching them. I smiled, observing that she 
She assented, and I drew the couch so Close } was, at any rate, a splendid creature. 
to the window, that with a sash open she could } $ «No one can dispute that! But our Jessie! Do 
command a view of the richest corner of the ; ’ you know, as I was looking at them, something 
flower garden and a slope of the lawn. A nar- $ : came across me, and I saw a bird with its wings 
row stone balcony ran along the bottom of the ‘ outspread flitting in the folds of a serpent? The 
window, in which pots of rose geraniums and ; ’ picture passed through my brain one instant, 
heliotrope had been placed. Mrs. Lee loved } sand was gone—gone before Jessie, who had 
the breath of these flowers, and sighed faintly § $ stooped to gather something, regained her posi- 
as it floated over her with the fresh morning} tion. This has happened before in my life— 
air. She had been lying sometime in this plea- what can it be?” 
sant position without speaking. When she was ; “You are anxious and nervous, dear lady, 
disposed to be thoughtful we seldom disturbed $ that is all.” 
her, fer, so sensitive had disease rendered her } ’ «I hope so,” she murmured, passing a pale 
nerves, that the sudden sound of a voice would } 3 hand d®er her eyes. ‘But there was another 
make her start and tremble like a criminal. So {in the group behind Jessie’s frightened face, I 
I kept my place behind the couch, looking down $ saw that of Mr. Lee.” 
into the garden and thinking of many things. : While she was speaking, I saw Mr. Lee come 
All at once, sweet, dear voices rose from} out of the hall door, and cross the platform 
among the flowers, and I saw our Jessie and; which led to the garden, where his daughter 
the widow Dennison turning a corner of the } and her guest were walking. He was a hand- 
house, each with an arm around the other’s § ‘ some man, one of the most distinguished per- 
waist, laughing and chatting together. Jessie : ; sons, in fact, that I ever saw. It was from him 
had not changed her “dress, but a cluster of } that our Jessie had inherited her queenly pride, 
crimson roses glowed on one side of her head, which the exquisite sensibility of the mother’s 
and a pair of coral bracelets tinted the trans- 3 nature had softened into grace. 
parency of her sleeves. The sun touched the} Mrs. Lee closed her eyes, and I saw her lips 
black braid which surrounded her head as she ‘turn pale; but she repulsed my approach with 
came out of the shadow, and no raven’s plumage } a motion of the hand. What had she seen which 
was ever more glossy. > had escaped me? I have no idea. But when I 
Mrs. Dennison was strangely attired. The }looked again, Mr. Lee was talking with his 
period of which I speak was years before the ; daughter; while the widow stood by grouping 
Zouave jacket took its brief picturesque reign, } some flowers which she held coquettishly in her 
but this woman was, in a degree, her own arbi- } hand. I saw Mr. Lee look at her, indifferently 
ter, and something very similar to this jacket } at first, then with smiling interest. They were 
fell over the loose habit shirt that draped her } ’ evidently talking of her graceful work, for she 
bosom and arms. This garment of black silk, ; held it up for both father and daughter to ad- 
richly braided, matched the rustling skirt of { mire. 
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As Jessie lifted her eyes, she saw us near the ; from inferior capacity. As in all other things, 
window, and, forgetting the bouquet, waved a § her musical education had been perfect. Mrs. 
kiss to her mother. That instant I saw the { Dennison was her inferior in this. She per- 
widow press the bouquet lightly to her lips. : formed splendidly, and her rich contralto voice 

Mr. Lee reached forth his hand; but she shook } possessed many fine qualities; but our birdie 
her head, laughed, and placed the flowers in her : swept far above her, and soared away upon 
hosom. Mrs. Lee was not in a position to see} an ocean of harmonies that seemed born of 
this. I stood up and had a better view; but} heaven. The windows were open, and we 
she instantly complained of dizziness, and faint ; knew that this heaven of sweet sounds would 
spasms of pain contracted her forehead. ; float to the invalid’s chamber. Indeed, when I 

I had seen nothing, absolutely nothing. Yet : went out upon the platform, back of the house, 
the glances of that woman, as she looked at Mr. ; I saw Mrs. Lee lying in her white, locse dress 
Lee over the cluster of flowers, had absolutely 3 on the couch, as if the music had lulled her to 
wafted kisses with her eyes. Jessie saw nothing, 3 sleep. 
save that the little cluster of blossoms somehow ; I think Mrs. Dennison was not quite satisfied 
found its way into her friend’s bosom. So, in $ : with herself, and that the glorious voice of our 
her sweet unconsciousness she passed on, and § Jessie took her by surprise, for after the first 
was lost on the other side of the tower. : trial she refused ‘to sing again, but still kept 

Mrs. Lee never went down to dinner, or, if she } the piano and dashed through some fine opera 
did, it was so rarely that we looked upon her : music with spirit. Was she exhausting her ill- 
presence as a sort of holiday. She was very ; * humor in those stérmy sounds? 
dainty in her appetite; and on ordinary occa- 3 On the next day, our young ladies rode on 
sions was served by her own maid, a singular ; ‘ horseback. Both were superb equestrians; and 
girl, who had lately come into the family. I Mr. Lee’s stately management of his coal black 
think she had rather intended to come down 3 horse was something worth looking at as they 
that day in honor of our guest, but the illness ; dashed round a curve of the road. Jessie turned 
that had seized her drove this idea from my { on her saddle and waved me a kiss, as I stood 
mind; so, leaving her with Rachel, I went away 3 on the square balcony watching them. Whata 
restless and unaccountably unhappy. ’ happy, bright creature she looked! 

How bright and blooming they came in from It took me by surprise; but when the eques- 
the garden, bringing its fragrance with them to ’ trians came back two gentlemen had joined the 
the dinner-table! What a joyous, piquant con- ¢ party. One was a young man, who lived ina 
versation it was, that commenced with the soup $ 8 : fine old country place, a mile or two down the 
and sparkled with the wine! There is no dis-: river. He was a fine young fellow enough, who 
puting it, our guest was a wonderful creature, 3 ; had of late managed to join our Jessie in her 
her graceful wit sparkled, her sentiment fasci- : $ ‘ rides oftener than any supposition of mere acci- 
nated. She was calculated to keep the man her } S dent could warrant. The dear girl seemed a 
beauty should win, no doubt of that. Her con- § S little annoyed when these meetings became more 
versation charmed even me; as for Jessie, she : frequent; but she bore our joking on the sub- 
was constantly challenging admiration for her $ \ ject pleasantly, and up to that morning had evi- 
friend—interrogating me with her eyes, and $ dently given little thought to his movements. 
looking at her father to be sure that he fully : The other man I recognized as a person who 
appreciated the brilliancy which filled her own ’ had visited the neighborhood a year before. He 
heart with a sort of adoration. But the widow } was remarkably distinguished in his appearance 
seemed quite unconscious that she was an ob- : and courteous in‘his manners. I have seldom 
ject of special admiration to any one. Nothing } seen s man who impressed me so favorably as 
could be more natural than her manner. At he had done. I afterward learned that he was 
times she was really child-like. ; a distant connection of Mr. Bosworth’s, and on 

Still I did not like her. Why, it is useless to $ a visit to his father’s house. 
ask. Perhaps Mrs. Lee had left an impression 3 } This gentleman—his name was Lawrence— 
of her weak fancies on my mind—perhaps the § rode up with Mr. Lee and Mrs. Dennison, who 
atmosphere which surrounded her mingled with } was evidently dividing her fascinations very 
the subtle vitality of my intelligence and gave ; equally between the two gentlemen. Jessie fol- 
me the truth. 3 lowed them with her cavalier, and I observed, as 

We had music in the evening. Our Jessie ; they dismounted, that her cheeks were flushed 
possessed the purest of soprano voices. Many : and her lips lightly curved, as if something had 
a celebrated prima donna has won laurels ; disturbed her. 
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The gentlemen did not dismount, for Jessie, } ‘‘he is amas PR SS ete oil leet of 
the moment her feet touched the ground, left } irreproachable stock, and rich.” 

Mrs. Dennison on the foot of the terrace steps, y ‘Don’t, don’t, aunt Mattie, or I shall hate 
and, without pausing to give an invitation, ran $ you.” 
into the house. ‘“‘Not quite so bad as that,” I cried, kissing 

I left the balcony and went up to her cham- : her hot cheek. ‘Now let us be serious. All 
ver. She was walking to and fro in the room 3 young ladies must expect offers of this kind.” 
with a quick, proud step, the tears sparkling in ; ‘‘But I don’t want them. It distresses me.” 
her eyes. ; I saw that she was in earnest, and that young 

“What is it?” I said, going up to where she } Bosworth’s attentions had really distressed her. 
stood and kissing her. ‘*Who has wounded : So, drawing her to a sofa, we sat down and talked 
you?” ; the matter over more quietly. 

“No one,” she answered, and the proud tears; I told her that it was useless annoying her- 
flashed down to her cheek, and lay there like $ self; that until the young gentleman spoke out 
rain-drops hanging on the leaves of the wild : more definitely she had nothing to torment her- 
rose, ‘no one. Only, only $s i self about; and when he did, a few quiet words 

“Well, dear?” $ would settle the whole matter. 

“You were right, aunt Matty. That man ’ «But can’t we prevent him saying anything 
really had just the feelings you suspected, Ii ;more? Or, if he does, will you just tell him how 
could hardly prevent him from expressing them it is?” she said, anxiously. 
broadly. Keep as close to papa as I would, he I could not kelp smiling, there was no affecta- 
found means to say things that made my blood ; : tion here. I knew very well that Jessie would 
burn. What right has any man to talk of love $ give the world to avoid this refusal; but in such 
to a girl until she has given him some sort of } cases young ladies must take their own re- 
encouragement, I should like to know?” 3 sponsibilities: the interference of third parties 

“But perhaps he fancies that you have given $ always produces mischief. 
him a little encouragement.” ; She began to see the thing in its true light 

“Encouragement! I? Indeed, aunt Matty, Ii after a little, and talk it over more calmly. 
never dreamed of this until now!” * Many a girl would have been delighted with 

“JT am sure of it; but then you allowed ; this homage to her charms; but Jessie was no 
him to join your rides and seemed rather } common person, and she felt a sort of personal 
pleased.” $ degradation in inspiring a passion she couid 

“Why, the idea that he meant anything never ; not return. Besides, it placed upon her the 
entered my mind. Ah! aunt Matty, haven’t we 3 necessity of giving pain where it was in every 
said a thousand times that there must be some ; : way undeserved, and that she had never done 
blame, some coquetry on the lady’s part, before } in her life. 

a man, whom she is sure to reject, could pre- While we were talking, a light knock at the 
sume to offer himself?’ oor heralded Mrs. Dennison. There was no- 

“But has he gone so far as that?” I asked. hing to call her to that part of the house, and 

“Let me think. Alas! I was so confused—so 3 her first words contained an apology for the 
angry, that it is impossible to remember just $ intrusion, for we both probably looked a little 
what he did say.” surprised 

‘But your answer?” “T beg ten thousand pardons for rushing in 

“Why as to that,” she cried, with a little ner- g upon you; but the gentlemen are waiting in the 
vous laugh, “‘I gave Flash a cut with the whip ; ; : road to know if they can join us to-morrow. I 
and dashed on after the rest. Aunt Matty, upon : ‘ could only answer for myself, you know.” 
my word, I doubt if I spoke at all.” “Let them join you,” I veaperess ‘“‘the 

“My dear child, he may half imagine himself } sooner it is over with the better.” 
accepted then.” 8 Jessie stood up, gathered the long riding- 

“Accepted! What can you mean?” she ex- j skirt in one hand, while she walked past her 
claimed, grasping her whip with both hands i guest with the air of a princess, and stepped 
and bending it double, “I shall go wild if you} out on the balcony, from which she made a 
say that.” gesture of invitation, which the two gentlemen 

“Why do you dislike him so much?” s acknowledged with profound bows, and rode 

“Dislike! no. What is there to dislike about } away. 
him?” :  «'That’s an angel!” exclaimed Mrs. Dennison, 

“Well then,” I said, a little mischievously, : laying her hand on Jessie’s shoulder. ‘I almost 
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72 THE BROKEN LIFE. 

thought something had gone wrong by ‘tha * way ; should be considered wh fichinine for an edu- 

you left us. Poor Mr. Bosworth was quite } cated woman to understand the institutions of 

crest-fallen. By-the-way, did you ever see Mr. 3 her own or any other country.” 

Lawrence before?” $ Was the woman playing with my weakness? 
‘*He was in this neighborhood last year for $ Or, did she really speak from her heart? If 

a short time,’’ replied Jessie, with a little cold- 3 the former, she must have been amused at my 

ness in her tone. ‘ credulity, for I answered in honest frankness, 
“Ah, an old acquaintance. I should not “Nor I, either; except in evil, which is always 

have thought that by the way you met.” ’ better unknown. I can fancy no case where 


Jessie seemed annoyed, and replied, with a} ignorance is a merit. Imagine Queen Elizabeth 
5 


flush on her cheek, ‘‘That it was rather difficult : pluming herself on lady-like ignorance of the 
to be demonstrative on horseback.” : political state of her kingdom, when she opens 
‘*At any rate, he’s a splendid man,” said the } Parliament in person.” 
widow. ‘Rich or poor? Bond or free? Tell ; Mrs. Dennison laughed, and chimed in with, 
us all about him.” “Or the Empress of France being appointed 
‘*What strange questions you ask!” answered : Regent of a realm, the position of which it was 
Jessie, and the color deepened in her cheek. : deemed unwomanly to understand; yet, on the 
**Well, well, but the answer?” 3 face of the earth, there are not two females more 
Here I interposed, ‘Mr. Lawrence is not } womanly than Victoria of England, and Eugenie 
rich. At least I never heard that he was.” 3 of France.” 
‘What a pity!” whispered the widow. “But; ‘‘What true ideas this woman possesses!” I 
the other questions?” S said to myself. ‘How could I dislike her so? 
“If having no wife is to be free, you can é Really the most charming person in the world 
hardly call him a bondman. Mr. Lawrence ?is a woman, who, under the light, graceful talk of 
has never been married.” $ conventional society, cultivates serious thought.” 
‘*What has he ever done to distinguish him- 3 While these thoughts passed through my mind, 
self, then? Can you tell me that, Miss Hyde?” } the widow was looking at me from under her 
‘He is considered a man of brilliant parts, ‘ ; * eyelashes, as if she expected me to speak again, 
certainly,” I answered; ‘but at his age few ; 5 so I went on, 
men have won permanent distinction, I fancy.” $ ‘‘It is not the knowledge of politics in itself 
“At his age! Why the man can’t be over g of which refined people complain; but its passion 





eight-and-twenty, and half the great men that {and the vindictive feelings which partisanship 
ever lived had made their mark in the world: 3 is sure to foster. The woman who loves her 
before they reached that age.”’ ‘country cannot understand it too well. The 
‘Well, that may be,” I replied; ‘but in these  unwomanliness lies in the fact that she some- 
times greatness is not so easily won. The level $ times plunges into a turmoil of factions, thus 
of general intelligence, in our country, at least, } becoming passionate and bitter.” 
is raised, and it requires great genius, indeed, to$ ‘‘How plainly you draw the distinction be- 
lift a man suddenly above his fellows. In a} tween knowledge and prejudice!” she said, with 
dead sea of ignorance superior ability looms up } one of her fascinating smiles. But you must 
with imposing conspicuousness. This is why Shave discussed this subject often—with Mr. 
the great men of past times have cast the reflec- } Lee, perhaps?” 
tion of their minds on history. Not because “Yes, we talk on all subjects here. Nothing 
they excelled men of the present age, but from}is forbidden, because nothing that is not in 
the low grade of popular intelligence that ex- $ itself noble and true ever presents itself.” 
isted around them.” ““T was sure of it!” exclaimed the lady, start- 
“Why, you talk like a statesman,” said the} ; ing up with enthusiasm. ‘I have never been 
widow, laughing. ‘I had no idea that anything $ in a house where everything gave such evidence 
so near politics existed in the ladies of this } of high-toned intelligence.” 
house.” & She sat down again thoughifully, dusting her 
‘What is history but the politics of the past? } habit with the little whip. 
What is politics but a history of the present?” § “TI have not yet seen my hostess; but that 
‘Perhaps you are right,” said the widow, ° does noi arise from increased ill health, I trust. 
flinging off her careless manner, and sitting * She seemed very feeble when we met on the 
down on one of the rustic chairs, where she sat, } sea-shore, last season—somewhat consumptive, 
dusting her skirt with the fanciful whip fastened $ we all thought.” 
to her wrist. ‘I have often wondered why it? I did not like the tone of her voice. There 





was something stealthy and creeping in it which 
checked the rising confidence in my heart. 

‘Mrs. Lee is very far from well,” I answered, 
coldly. 

‘Not essentially worse, I trust.” 

She was looking at me keenly from the cor- 
ners of her almond-shaped eyes. It was only a 
glance, but a gleam of suspicion sprang from 
my heart and met it half way. 

“Jt is difficult to tell. In a lingering disease 
like hers one can never be sure.” 

“Mr. Lee must find himself lonesome at times 
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without his lady’s society, for she struck us all : 


as a very superior person.” 
“On the contrary,” I replied, with a quick 
impulse, for she still kept that sidelong glance 


Ny 


on my face, ‘‘on the contrary, he spends most } 
of his leisure time in her chamber, reads to her ° 
when she can bear it, and sits gently silent ; 


when she prefers that. 
band I never saw.” 


smile. 


A more devoted hus- 


sand taking the fruit. 
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«You misunderstand,” replied the lady, color- 
ing to the temples. ‘I only wished to admire 
the arrangement. It is really the prettiest 
fancy I ever saw.” 

He hesitated an instant; then held out the 
basket and plgced it between her hands, with 
some little reluctance, I thought. Her side face 
was toward me; but the look, half-grieved, half- 
reproachful, which she lifted to his face did not 
escape me. 

‘Shall I take the basket to Mrs. Lee?” I said, 
reaching out my hand. ‘She must have heard 


the horses return sometime ago, and will ex- 


3 pect some one.” 


S 
s 
s 
Ss 
5 


“No,” said the gentleman, bending his head, 
‘IT cannot allow you to 
deprive me of that pleasure.” 
«And I,” rejoined the widow, with animation, 
‘I must take off this cumbersome riding-dress.”’ 
I went to my room early that evening. In- 


deed I had no heart to enter the parlor. 
I saw that she was biting her red lips, but as ? 
my glance caught hers the action turned to a! 


: solitude. 


“There is Mr. Lee going to his wife’s room } 
now,” I remarked, as that gentleman passed the : 
hall door, with a little basket in his hand filled ° 


with delicate wood moss, in which lay two or 
three peaches, the first of the season. 

The exclamation that broke from Mrs. Denni- 
son at the sight of the fruit arrested his steps, 
and he turned into the hall, asking if either of 
us had called. 

She went forward at once, sweeping the cloth 
skirt after her like the train of an empress. 

“Oh! what splendid fruit—and the basket! 
The bijou!” She held out both hands to receive 
the fruit, quite in a glow of pleasure. 

“T am very sorry,” 
back a step, ‘‘but this is—is for my wife. 
is an invalid, you know.” 


She 


sing something carefully in her hand. 


Anxieties that I could not define pressed 
heavily upon me—so heavily that I longed for 
In passing through the hall, I met 
Mrs. Dennison’s mulatto maid, who had, I for- 
got to say, followed our guest with the luggage. 
She was going to her mistress’ chamber, carry- 
When 


s she saw me her little silk apron was slyly lifted, 
‘and the burdened hand stole under it, but in 
>the action something was disturbed, and the 


s half of a peach fell at my feet. 


said Mr. Lee, drawing $ 


I ook it up 
very quietly, told the girl to remove her apron, 
that I might see what mischief had been done, 
and discovered a second basket filled with moss 
rose-buds from which the half peach had fallen. 
I laid the fruit in its bed, saw the girl pass 
with it to her lady’s chamber, and then went to 
my own room sick at heart. The half of a 
peach, offered among the Arabs, means atone- 
ment for some offence. (TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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RUPERT’S RAID. 


BY CHARLES J. 


Up! it is day, cavaliers gay, 

Over the moor gallop away, 

Harry the Roundheads out of their beds: 
Hark! the horses snort for the fray. 

Necks stretched low, nostrils a-glow, 

Hoof strokes ringing, rapid they go. 

The road is on fire, the town darts nigher— 
Back! ’tis the river swirling below. 

Ride for the ford: Now, by the Lord! 

Swim for your lives. (How the thing roared!) 


PETERSON. 


Up. tally ho! forward we go, 
Each, as he gallops, loos’ning his sword. 


Yonder the wall frowns on us tall, 

Now, by your ladies, charge, gallants all! 
Sabre the swine: ha! ’tis a mine, 

Hell hurtles up, Heav'’n will fall, 


Reels, in a ring, earth, everything— 

Over the chasm we go with a spring. 

How the knaves run! Quarter to none, 
Down with the traitors to Church and King. 





COMING OUT RIGHT. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“Tr will all come out right in the end.” g “Tt will all come out right in the end.” He 
This was Adam Ringstrom’s word of consola- ; ; never lost faith in this sentiment, even in the 
tion, spoken to himself, in every trouble; his 3 gloomiest hour. 
sheet-anchor in every storm. ; Three times had Mr. Ringstrom toiled up the 
Faith must have been a very strong element : difficult hill of trade, gaining a height that made 
of his nature, for things never did seem to come : him the envied of many observers; three times 
out right with him. He was always experienc- $ ; had his feet slipped; and three times had he 
ing some trial, sorrow, or misfortune. But no } 3 found himself lying, stunned and bruised at the 
one heard a murmur against Providence from bottom, with scarcely strength enough to stand, 
his lips. And yet Adam Ringstrom was not a} much less to try the hard ascent. His third 
man of low sensibility. On the contrary, he fall was at a time when he was sixty. 
suffered acutely in his troubles and disappoint- § Again, and for the last time, Adam Ring- 
ments; and the marks of the suffering were 3 3 strom sat down, in darkness, amid the ruins 
visible in his still, abstracted eyes, and sober } : of earthly hope; but only for atime. Like Job, 
mouth. In repose, his face did not take on a; he had no comforters among his friends; even 
serene expression. You saw in it the signs of } his wife was rather an upbraider of his patience, 
inward pain—of pain only; not of discontent. ; than a sustainer and consoler. 
When he spoke, however, it lighted up beauti-: ‘And this is what you call coming out right?” 
fully. This sudden lighting up of his features, } she said, bitterly, when her mind took in the 
as if sunshine had fallen over them, always gave full measure of evil that had befallen them. 
you a pleasant impression of the man, andmade ; She meant it as a reproof, but it awakened 
you forget the look of pain that touched your : thought in the true direction. 
sympathies a little while before. : «There is some good involved in all this, 
The wife of Adam Ringstrom had none of his ; Grace,” he answered, patiently, yet with a 
faith in @ltimate results. If things failed to} touch of sadness in his voice which he could 
come out right to-day, she had no hope in to- $ not hide. 
morrow. “Good! I’m provoked at you!” she re- 
So, Adam had the burdens of disappointment, $ sponded, with impatience. 
and trouble to bear without a helper; nay, she ; “Good has come of our misfortunes, hereto- 
who might have been a helper, only gave the ; fore; and I will believe in nothing less than 
burdens additional weight. ¢ good now,” said the old man, his voice growing 
Mrs. Ringstrom was a very ambitious woman; 3 firmer, and his countenance brightening. 
and her husband was not without love of the} ‘I never saw any good,” was moodily replied. 
world, and a desire to stand side by side with ° 3 ‘‘Let me refresh your memory and my own. 
the foremost. He started in life with a deter- $ ‘ It will be of use to us both. Tw enty years ago, 
mination to accumulate property, and no man $I failed in business, and we were reduced from . 
devoted himself to business with a more untiring comparative luxury to want. Our Frank was a 
assiduity. But for all his faith in things coming 3 ° wild boy of nineteen, and in great danger. We 
out right, they never did come out right; at least 3 } were preparing him for college, but he did not 
not in the sense he had expected. Just as every- < give his mind to study, being fonder of pleasure 
thing pointed to success, and like the milk-maid $ and gay companions than of books. Suddenly 
in the fable, Mr. Ringstrom began to build his $ : reduced to poverty, we had to change our views 
airy castles, some false step; some wreck of a ‘ in regard to him. The college idea had to be 
neighbor with whom his affairs were involved; $ abandoned; and, of necessity, Frank was placed 
or some more widely reaching disaster in trade, S in a store where he could earn something toward 
would scatter his golden dreams. his support. You grieved yourself sick over his 
Then would follow a period of deep suffering; } blasted hopes. But it has turned out right for 
and his mind would sit in darkness, but not de- § Shim. He showed a different character at once: 
spair. 3 § became industrious, thoughtful, earnest, and 
74 
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affectionate toward us, and grew up to be a} tion of God not so apparent as in the previous 
useful and good man. I fear, Grace, that, but : cases, because involving more that was higher, 
for what we regarded, at the time, as a great : or interior. There was, as we have said, the 
calamity, our son would have been lost. I have § 3 stuff in him of which angelic life is made, and 
always seen the hand of a good Providence in $ S it had to come out clear from grosser substances. 
that destruction of my worldly hopes. $ To this end he must pass through the fire again. 

“Ten years later, and misfortune came again. $ What had he looked forward to in the morning 
Good fortune, I have, sometimes, called it; for ; of life? What had he been toiling for? On 
it saved our darling Ellen from a fate worse ‘ what had he rested his hopes of happiness? 
than death. We were thought to be rich; and Suffering, misfortune, trial, disappointment, 
as Ellen was beautiful, she possessed double at- ° * and sorrow, had not yet sufficed to extinguish 
tractions. You know how young Hayward won a love of mere worldly things, on which his 
her heart, and how wild and bitter were our } mind still rested for happiness, as a wall rests 
fears, when we found that we could not break } on a crumbling and uncertain foundation. His 
the charm he had thrown around her. Like a $ last misfortune was to the end that this love of 
lamb to the slaughter, we saw her moving to- ; the world might be extinguished, and a new and 
ward the altar of sacrifice, and we had no power : purer love take its place. 
to hold her back. But, help came, ere it was$ So, he went out from his place among men, 
too late; came under the shadows of misfortune, and sought a humble position. Years, and 
an angel in disguise. Riches took unto them- $ failing health, warned him against any new at- 
selves wings and flew away. From the high} ; tempt to restore his fallen fortunes. The ruin 
places to which we had arisen, suddenly were } ; was hopeless, for he had no strength to build 
we cast down. How quickly did old friends re- $ again. 
cede. We went back into obscurity, and few After another decade of years, filling up the 
could find us out. One never did; and that was ; number to three score and ten, let us see how 
Hayward. Poor Ellen! It was a sad experience } Sit is with Mr. Ringstrom, if all is coming out 
for her; but oh, how blessed! for it stripped the $ right. He is an old man now, with snowy 
false exterior from the one she loved, and she } ; white hair, and form bent from its fine erect- 
turned from the real man with a shudder of re-{ ness. This plain little house, with its small, 
pulsion. ; well- kept garden, is his home. How different 

“How is it with Ellen, now? Have we not: from the elegant mansion that he dwelt in ten 
cause to bless the calamity that saved her? ; $ years ago! A few rods distant stands the splen- 
Has it not all come out right?” : did residence of a retired merchant, whose days 

“I never could see that she had done so very } are also falling into the “sere and yellow leaf.” 
well,” was the moody answer of Mrs. Ring- 3; The one has been crowned with successes; the 
strom. ‘Her husband is poor, and likely always 3 other with misfortunes. Whatever the hand of 
to remain poor.” 3 one was laid upon, had turned to gold; whatever 

“But she is rich in the love of a true, good $ the other’s hand was laid upon, had turned to 
man; rich and happy. Not done well? Grace! ‘dross. And now, in their old age, as in the 
Grace! How can you speak so? If I were} earlier period of their lives, they stand near to- 
worth a million of dollars, and she the wife-of $ gether, but as different in character as in ex- 
that abandoned, unprincipled Hayward, could § : ternal condition. 
my riches ease her heart-ache? No! And so $ 3 For all his successes, nothing has come out 
I say, thank God for the misfortune that made $ right with the rich old man. His children have 
her a happy wife! Look at Alice Grand, and : not taken honorable places in society, as useful, 
Flora Carter. A fate like theirs was in store $ intelligent men and women. They are discon- 
for our child, when trouble gathered like a cloud } tented idlers, and wasting spendthrifts; and, in 
around us, and hid her from the destroyer’s g consequence of this, there is constant strife be- 
eyes.” 3 tween them and their father, who, as he grows 

We see the hand of Providence in the events ; older, grows less patient with everything not in 
of our lives only after the events have passed, 3 accordance with his views and feelings. Having 
and we view them in relation to other events. }no employment, after long years of a busy, 
Happy is he who can have faith that all is‘ active life, and no taste for reading or art, his 
right; all for the best; even while‘the darkness ’ mind beats about restlessly all the while, hurt- 
is around him, and the cup of sorrow at his lips. $ ing itself against the narrow walls of the prison 

In this last misfortune that wrecked again the ’ he has been building for it since early manhood, 
earthly hopes of Mr. Ringstrom was a ministra- $ and from which it cannot get free. All day he 
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moves about with a evntnes manner, eam a dias see now, on my het t wedie ae vested in 
contented face; or sits for long periods in moody ; them as the greatest good, letting go my hold 
silence; and half the night he sighs on a sleep- } on the more substantial things of heaven; and 
less pillow. Life is a burden. He takes no ’ just in the degree that I had done so, just in 
interest in anything or anybody out of his own ! the degree that I had turned myself away from 
narrow circle; and in this there is not a single $ spiritual good, to eat the chaff of nature, would 
agreeable aspect. What compensation does he I have been unhappy. Once, I called my fail- 
find in his luxurious home, and its ample, richly- } ures and losses misfortunes; now I see them to 
cultivated grounds? The starving mind will not : ; have been disguised blessings from the hand of 
draw healthy nutrition from these; nay, it turns § ° God. It is all right, sir. All right, so far as] 
from them in loathing. $ am concerned; and I bless the Wisdom that made 
If this.is coming out all right, as the consum- $ my path, and the Hand that led me safely along 
mation of a man’s life in this world, then is life : its rough places and difficult ascents.” 
indeed a failure. But there is a coming out: Not so clear-seeing, not so submissive to the 
right in a different and higher sense; and it was $ Divine Will was Mrs. Ringstrom. Yet, even her 
in this different sense that Adam Ringstrom had } dim eyes were growing clearer, and she could 
come out right. He did not gain ease and com- : see, as earth lights grew feebler, and her mind 
petence for his declining years, but something § gained some degree of spiritual perception, that 
better: the privilege (some would say necessity, $ $ her husband’s steady faith had not been mocked. 
for so it seemed, looking from the outside) of} ‘I think,” she said, one day, after a call at 
being usefully employed as a means of provid- § < their rich neighbor's; a call more of charity 
ing for the body’s needs. In this employment, $ S than friendship, for trouble had fallen there. 
which did not tax him to weariness, his mind} «I think a more wretched family I have never 
found a resting-place, to which it could return} seen. There is no mutual affection; no sym- 
and quietly repose for a season, and then lift pathy, even, one for the other, in suffering; no 
itself again, and pass into tranquil regions, } mental strength; no looking away and beyond 
where light from a sun, not of this world, filled $ the hard present; no reaching out of the nar- 
all the crystal air with heavenly brightness. } row circle of self. Why, Adam!” and her face 
And as year after year made white his head, $ brightened, ‘our home is a paradise.” 
and duller the lustre of his eyes, hopes, and ; “It might be larger, and more richly attired, 
fruitions, and sweet experiences were born in : Grace,” answered her husband, ‘but I am sure 
his soul, and the peace of God that passeth all’ it could not be a happier home. He knows best. 
understanding was laid upon it. 3 3 I knew it would all come out right, and the right 
“— am sorry to find you thus, in your old} $ grows plainer every day.” 
age,” said a former business acquaintance, ; Mrs. Ringstrom did not, by look, or word, or 
. . Ss + ” . . 
alluding to Saepeneity. 3 gesture even, say “No,” as in times past, to 
“It is all right,” was the smiling answer. } this sentiment; for her eyes were getting clearer 
“All right, my friend, and I would not that it ; also, and she was beginning to see beyond the 
were otherwise. He,” and he raised his thin veil of time into that world, where, for the rich 
finger upward, ‘“‘knows best. If I could have } 3 in that faith which is made vital by good deeds, 
had my own way, I would have surrounded my- ; there are mansions whose splendor no earthly 
self with earthly riches. But He saw what I} palace can approach. 
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HER LIFE WAS BUT BRIEF. 


BY WILLIAM LINN KEESE. 


Tier life was but brief—but her tenderness clings ‘ Her life was but brief—yet the soul never strays 
In the depths of our memories yet; : When the angel records it a prize— 

Time bears the remembrance afar on his wings, N Like an exquisite star which falls down as we £22¢, 
But ‘tis not in our souls to forget. She died While we looked in her eyes. 

He bears it away to the uttermost clime, N She waves her white hand from the infinite sphere 
Until years are forgotten in years— ; Far away from the world and its care— 

But hearts, fleeter far than the pinions of Time, 3 Ah! sigh not to think ’tis farewell to us here, 
Float it back of a river of tears. $ But remember who welcomes her there! 





BABY’S KNITTED SHOE AND SOCK. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuese are knitted 
on steel needles, in 
Berlin wool of two co- 
lors. The shoe in one 
color, and the sock in 
white, form the pret- 
tiest contrast; pink 
and white, maize and 
white, or blue and 
white, are all suitable. 
The shoe is. in plain 
knitting, and ought to 
be worked tight and 
even; the sock is in 
the cable and hem- 
stitch pattern, the top 
being completed by 
two rows of netting, 
the first row being on 
a larger mesh than the 
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the netting in every 

stitch of the knitting. A narrow ribbon, the sit from slipping off the foot. The row of net- 
color of the shoe, is interlaced round the ancle, ; ting on the fine mesh ought to be in the colored 
Which ties in the front with a bow, and keeps 3 wool. 
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BONNETS AND CAP. 
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PRINCESS ROYAL BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


BACK OF PRINCESS ROYAL BODY. 


Tne very elegant Body of which we give a} without the aid of a mantua-maker, can make 
front and back view, will be universally adopted 3 one for herself. 
for muslin robes for balls, &c. It isa square ; No. 1. Front. 
baby’s body, made full back and front. In} No. 2. Back. 
Paris it is worn without a chemiset'e. This, of: To enlarge the pattern, from these diagrams, 
course, is a matter of taste with the wearer. ; to the full size required, take a piece of news 
We give also diagrams, on the next page, by $ paper, or, if equally convenient, plain white ot 
which 1 cut out the body, so that any lady, ? brown paper, of the size you suppose to be 
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DIAGRAMS OF PRINCESS ROYAL BODY. 


necessary, taking care that it shall be large {at a sightly obtuse angle (the exact angle can 


enough. Then draw the bottom line of No. 1, be transferred from the diagram) cight inches 
eleven and a half inches long, as marked in the long. And so on till the whole is finished. 


diagram. Next draw, at right angles, the left 3 Afterward enlarge No. 2,in the same way: then 
side, twelve inches high. Next, the right side, $ cut out by the enlarged pattern. 
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BRIDAL PINCUSHION. 
BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


Tne materials of which this beautiful Pin-;each of its quarters before commencing the 
cushion is formed must be either white satin} beadwork. Having completed the four divi- 
or white watered silk, and two sorts of small : sions of the wreath, make the four flowers, and 
beads. Commence by cutting a strip of card-? attach them in their respective places. A row 
board two inches wide and fifteen inches long; Sof larger beads may or may not be carried 
form this into a ring, and cover it with the $ through the centre of this leaf-work, according 
satin well stretched. Then take some of the; to taste; but if the stitches which fasten down 
fine wire used for making artificial flowers, and : the wire should happen to show, it will be an 
Some small beads, and thread a sufficient length } advantage to insert them. This being done, a 
to form a loop or leaf. Fasten this down at: round cushion of white calico or linen must be 
its stalk end with a few stitches, and thread : made to fit the interior of the circle, and raised 
® second loop of the different beads as much ; up ia the inside, and a round of cardboard sewn 
smaller as will allow of its being placed within 3 in for the bottom. Ail this being done, another 
the first, so as to form a double loop. Continue } round of cardboard must be taken for the stand, 
this in the way shown in the engraving, until 3 sufficiently large for the pincushion to be placed 
& sufficient length is done for one-quarter of the in the centre, and leave two inches clear, all 
circle, which must have had a mark placed on ’round, on which a similar row of leaves and 
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BRIDAL PINCUSHION. 
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flowers is to be worked; after which it is to be 3 again through the cushion, and the two ends 
lined and have short loops of beads carried all ; finally tied together. The beads employed may 
round its edge, as a border, one over-wrapping ; be white, both opaque and transparent, pearl, 
the other. The cushion must then be placed in } gold, silver, or steel; and with any combination 
the exagt»middle of the mat, and strongly tied } of these a most elegant article may be produced, 
down by means of a mattress-needle brought ; well worthy of its name of the ‘Bridal Pin- 
through from underneath, looped through ao } cushion.” ~ 

bead-flower previously prepared, returned down 





PURSE IN CROCHET. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


» We give an engraving of a new and pretty 
$ purse, to be crocheted with gold thread. An- 


s 
e 


:nexed is the pattern for the bottom. Below is 
the side. They are to be crocheted together, 
sand the purse finished with tassels. These 
$ purses, made in gold, are all the rage this 
N winter. 
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THE BERLIN WOOL-WORK PATTERN. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tas pattern, so elegant in design and color, } which should be mounted with a broad steel 
and altogether the most costly affair of the kind 3 clasp and steel chain. It should be worked in 
ever got up in America, is intended for a bag, * very bright wools, and, in selecting the shades, 

Vou. XXXIX.—6 81 








82 ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 

care must be taken that they are all very dis- ; effect. Worked on coarse canvas, in double 
tinct, and the colors dissimilar. It may be } wool, it would answer for the bottom of a chair, 
grounded in any color that the worker may ; by extending the grounding on the four sides 
prefer; for instance, maize, white, or even a to the size required, 

beautiful light-blue, would have a very good} 
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VELVET PORTMONNAITLE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 




















” Wr give, above, an engraving of a new port-; horizontal stripes are made by sewing gold 


monnaie, full-size, to be done in green velvet } braid over the diamonds. Many might prefer 
and gold braid. Lay the gold braid in dia- : the portmonnaie without these horizontal lines. 
monds, as seen in the engraving, sewing a small ; Send it to a portmonnaie manufacturer to make 
jet bead at the points of the diamonds, The? up. 
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LADYS WORK-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


wat <= ogo 
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We give, above, an engraving of a new style } light-blue, dark-blue, and yellow floss silk. 
of Work-Bag, to be done in Berlin wool, in? The ground-work is light-blue, the diamonds 
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COMBINATION DESIGNS IN PATCHWORK. 
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PATTERN FOR PART OF SIDE OF LADY’S WORK-BAG: FULL-SIZE. 


are in dark-blue, and the lines are in floss silk: ) tion of the pattern of this side; but this is all 

as seen in the pattern above, which is of the ; that is necessary. This side is to be sewed to 

full-size. $ pasteboard, and lined with silk. The bag is to 
The bottom, which is circular, should be be made of light-blue silk; the handles to be 

twelve inches in diameter, and covered with $ made of cord. 

light-blue silk. The side should be five inches; Where the bag is sewed on to the side there 

high. It will be seen that we give only a por- * should be a quilling of blue ribbon. 
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COMBINATION DESIGNS IN PATCHWORK. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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THE GIRDLE POCKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





PATTERN POR GIRDLE-POCKET: FULL-SIZE. 


Tris beautiful affair has just appeared in, appears when made up; and above a pattern of 
Paris, where it is all the rage. It is used to 3 one side, full-size. 
carry a handkerchief and portmonnaie. We; MaATERIALS.—Quarter of a yard of sky-blue 
give, on the next page, an engraving of it, as it } silk; some small pieces of black, red, - green 
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86 PINCUSHION IN CROCHET. 


larger so as to allow for the seams; cut the 

centre-piece of green velvet, and lay it on the 

blue silk, as in the design, covering the edges 

$ with the gold braids. The four stars, in this 

3 centre-piece, are to be as follows: the top and 

| bottom ones of black velvet, and the two side 

3 ones of red velvet: and they are put on in the 

3 same manner as the centre-piece itself. The 

3 gold thread is now to be laid across, in dia- 

monds, and fastened on the under side: and the 

$ smaller sized jet beads are to be sewn on, at the 

$ points of the diamonds: the larger sized jet 

beads to be sewn in the centre of the stars. 

The four corner patterns, outside of the centre- 

piece, are of red velvet, and are braided, on the 

edges, with the gold braid. The two stars on 

$ the outside of the centre-piece, and the patterns 

at the top and bottom, are of black velvet, 

3 braided like the corner-pieces, and finished with 

beads. The whole is now to be sewed on the 

$ pasteboard. Make two sides in this manner. 

$ Put them together with a piece of velvet ribbon, 

$ bonnet width; line the bag with silk; and finish 

velvet; a spool of gold braid; a spool of gold 3 with cord and tassels. This pocket is worn at 

thread; and two sizes of black beads. ; the waist, being attached to the belt, as seen in 

Cut a piece of pasteboard of the size of the ; one of the full-page fashion figures (the sitting 
full-size pattern; and the sky-blue silk a little * one) given in the front of the number. 
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PINCUSHION IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus is to be worked in different shades of; white. We give part of the top. It is easy 
pink, as seen by the marks, interspersed with } enough even for beginners. 





DRAMATIC: AN ACTING CHARADE. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST, AUTHOR OF 


CHARACTERS. 

Marston Haynes, a stage-struck poet—John Carroll, a 
wealthy merchant—Nellie, Mr. Carroll’s daughter— Maggie, 
Nellie’s maid and confidante—Jerry, Mr. Haynes’ servant. 

SCENE I.—DRAMA. 

Scene-—Mr. Carroll’s parlor. 

Curtain rises—Discovering Nellie seated at a table, with 
a large book open before her. Mr. Carroll, a handkerchief 
over his face, asleep before the fire. 

NE.iie.—( Reading in a dramatic manner.) 

“Come, gentle night! come, loving, black-brow’d night; 
Give me my Romeo! and, when he shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in little stars.” 

Mr. CARROLL.—(Moving uneasily.)—Eh? What? 

Negwiie.—Nothing, father; I was only reading. 

“Sleep on! Sleep dwell upon thine eyes.” 

Mr. Carroii.—( Jn a sleepy, cross tone.)—How can anybody 
sleep when you keep np such a chattering? 

Netue.—(Jn a tragic tone.)}—I am dumb! 

Mr. CaRROLL.—For mercy’s sake stay so then. 

NELLIE.—To hear is to obey. (Silence for a moment, then 
Nellie reads, at first in an under tone, but gradually get- 
ting louder.) 

“Oh! brawling love! Oh! loving hate! 

Oh! anything of nothing first create! 

Oh! heavy lightness—serious vanity! 

Misshapen chaos of well seeming forms! 

Feather of lead, (very loud,) bright smoke, cold fire.” 

Mr. Carnoti.—{ Startiug up.)—Fire! Where? Fire! Fire! 

NELLIE.— What is the matter? 

Mr. Carroii.—I thought some one shouted fire. 

Ne.uir.—It was I! I was reading this glorious drama. 

Mr. Carrott.—You are always reading some glorious 
drama! Glorious fiddlesticks! You had better be learning $ 
to make bread. I will go to the library and see if sleep is $ 
possible there. Exit. 

NELLIE.—What a hard fate is mine! The only child of a 
man wealthy and aristocratic; there is no opening fur my 
talents. Ah! for poverty. Then could I tread the boards, 
and sway the souls of listening multitudes. What field s0 > 
glorious as that the drama offers? But I alas! have no $ 
eocasion to exert myself, no sympathizing soul to share my 
transports or anguish. None! Iam wrong. Marston! He, 
too, worships the drama. My own Marston! 

Manston.—{ Behind the scenes.) 

“It is my soul that calls upon my name!” 
Enter Marston. 

Netue.—Oh! Marston, how imprudent you are! My 
father has just left the room, and you know how angry he 
would be to find you here. 

Marston.—I have been in the hall, hidden bebind a cloak 
en the hat-rack, for two hours, waiting for him to leave the 
room, 

NELLIE.—ITow romantic! Oh! Marston, I am so glad you 
are poor! 

Marston.—Thank you! I cannot, however, exactly sym- 
pathize in the sentiment. 

NELLIE.—If you were rich, father would probably quietly 
®onsent to our marriage, and we would have a hum-drum 3 
wedding, take a month’s journey, and settle quietly down 3 
just like the rest of the world. But now an elopement, ; 
Tope-ladder-—— 
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“PARLOR CHARADES AND PROVERBS,” 


Marston.—Is that necessary? 

NELLIE.—Necessary! It is delicious! If there is no rope- 
ladder, I refuse to elope. Why think of the romance, Mars- 
ton? It will be exactly like a scene from a drama. 

MarstTon.—Be it as you will. Anything to call you mine! 

Enter Maggie. 

Maccrz.—Oh! Miss Nellie—Lor! Mr. Marston, are you 
here? Why, Mr. Garroll is just a-coming in here. 

NELLIE.—{ Dramatically.)—We are lost! 

Marston.—Not until Iam found. Ain’t there a closet? 

Macciz.—No,. Get in here, under the table. (Marston 
hides under table.) 

NELLIz.—Oh ! how my heart beats with terror. 

Maaaiz.—Goody! How I palpitates! 

Enter Mr. Carroll. 

Mr. Carroii.—Nellie, get your bonnet. I want you to go 
with me to call upon Mrs. Judson. 

NELLIE.—To-day, Papa? I cannot. IT have a head-ache! 
I tore my best dress! I can’t make a call in an old bonnet! 
I have some work to finish 

Mr. Carroi..—Is that all? Come, no excuses. Run and 
get ready. Why, this morning you were wild to go, be- 
cause I told you the lady was literary. 

Nevur.—But, papa, I want to finish something. - 

Mr. CaRRro._t.—( Sarcastically.)\—A new drama, probably. 

Neture.—Yes, “The Unrelenting Parent; or, The Dis- 
tressed Lovers.” 

Mr. CARROLL.—Nonsense! 
the play. 

NELLIE.—Don’t say play, dear papa, it is so horridly vul- 
gar. Say drama. 

Mr. Carroi..—Are you going with me? 

NELLIE.—To-morrow, dear papa. 

Mr. Carroit.—Well, I'll not insist now, but remember I 
shall certainly expect you to go to-morrow. 

Exit Mr. Carrols. 


Your head runs eternally on 


Netuie.—Come forth, my prisoner. 
Marston.—(Creeping out.)—That is a particularly on- 
comfortable table. 
Ne.uiz.—Can you not bear a little inconvenience for my 
sake? Enter Mr. Carroll. 
Mr. CaRroLtt.—I forgot my cane. Hey dey! Who are 
you, sir! 
NELLIF.—It is a friend of mine, father, Mr. John Jones. 
Mr. Carrou..—Don't fit, Nellie. Mr. Haynes, I belicye I 
have already intimated to you that I prefer meeting you 
outside of my house, 
NELLIE.—Dear father, do not reproach him. 
Marston.—{Gloomily.)—Do not speak, Eleanor. 
bear my fate. 
Newiir.—(Kneeling.)—Spare him, father! 
with tears to implore his pardon. 
Mr. Carro_i.—Get up, you idiot! Are you insane? 
Newuie.—(Jn a very tragic tone, with much gesture.) 
“Mad! Mad! Ay, that itis! Ay, that it is! 
Is’t to be mad, to speak, to move, to gaze, 
But not know how, or why, or whenee, or where? 
To see that there are faces all around me, 
Floating within a dim, discolored haze, 
Yet have distinction, vision but for one? 
Oh! I am mad—wildly, intensely mad!” 
Mr. CakRoLL.—Upon my word I think you “ST 


I can 


See, I kneel 
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CHARADE. 
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Marston.—A mere quotation, sir. Fazio! 

Mr. CaRROLL.—What? 

Marston.—Fazio, a drama. 

Mr. CaRR0LL.—Drama! Do not mention the word again. 
I hear nothing else from morning till night. I have 
tragedy for dinner, comedy for breakfast, farce for supper. 
Nellie go to your room. (To Maggie.) You go with her, 

NEwLIE.—{ To Marston.)—For a short period, farewell! 

Marston.—Stay! Iwill go! Mr. Carroll, good day, sir. 
Nellie, farewell! farewell! Exit Marston. 

Mr. Carroii.—A stage-struck puppy, without brains > 
enough to keep himself from starving. 

NeEtiie.—(Sadly.)—Gone! Oh! Marston. 

“Think how long the time will be 
To these eyes that weep for thee!” 

Mr. Carroit.—(Sarcastically.)—That, I presume, is an- 
other quotation, from another drama. Remember I will 
have no more visits from that John Jones. I will go tell 
the servants not to admit him. Exit. 

NELLIE.—Maggie; get your bonnet, now, to take a note 
from me to Marston. No course is left us now but flight. 
Quick, Maggie. 

Mageere.—I'll be ready in five minutes. Ezit Maggie. 

Nellie sits down to the table to write. 
Curtain falls. 
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SCENE II.—TICK. 

Scene.—Mr. Marston Haynes’ room. Upon a table are 
Soils, books, pens, ink, and paper, a number of bills unre- 
ceipted. The whole room wears a disorderly look. 

Curtain rises—Discovering Marston shaking a coat, and 2 
Jerry on his knees picking up books and papers from the ° 
floor. 
Marston.—Come, Jerry, get me my hat and cloak. What 
time is it? 

JeRRY.—Sure, sir, its eleven jist. 

Marston.—A whole hour yet before the time set for our 
elopement. Jerry, you are sure you understood all my 
directions? 

JeRny.—Indade, sir, I did. It’s to buy new furniture for 
the room I am, and a new carpet, which won’t come, sure, 
before it’s wanted, and I’m to have all ready a week from 
to-day. 

Marstoy.—When I shall return with my bride from our 
wedding tour. (Aside.) My pawned watch and studs must 
pay the expenses of the trip. 

Jerry.—Mr. Haynes, I'll have everything beautiful; but 
sure there’s one thing you have forgot. 

Marston.—Oh! the curtains! Be sure you remember 
them. 

Jerry.—Sure, sir, it ain’t the new curtains that’s on my 
mind. 

Marstoy.—Nor on my windows. Oh! I know, Jerry. I N 
forgot to give you particuler directions about the delicate $ 
repast my love must find prepared. 

Jerny.—aAs ye plaise, sir, it’s niver a bit o’ that either. 

MarstTon.—Out with it, then, Jerry. What is it? 

Jerny.—It’s the money, sir. Niver a cent have you given 
me for all the new things, sure. 

Marston.—Money! Filthy Iucre! 

- JeERRY.—It may be filthy, sir; but it’s mighty convanient 
"intirely. 

Manrston.—So, it is the money that has weighed on your 2 
mind? $ 
Jerry.—aAy, sir, heavier than it weighs on my pocket. 

Marston.—Jerry, you must procure these articles with- 
out money. 

Jerny.—Sure, sir, how'll I do it? 

Marston.—You must get them, Jerry, upon tick. 

Jerry.—What’s that, sir? Sure I never heard of it afore 
this blessed day. 

Marstoy.—Tick, Jerry, tick is the synonym for credit. 
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Jerry.—Sure, sir, is it that same? 

Marston.—You will tell the store-keepers that your 
master has just married an heiress, an only child, with 
plenty of money coming from a rich father, (aside,) who ig 
willing to forgive her, (aloud,) and say that all bills will be 
paid when I return. 

Jerry.—And is that tick? Sure your honor has been 
living on it for sometime. (Pointing to the bills.) 

Marston.—True, Jerry, too true. Never mind, when my 
great poem is finished, fortune’s tides will turn, and then, 
Jerry, we will bid farewell to poverty-— 

Jerry.—And tick! 

Makrston.—It is time I left. The appointed hour draws 
nigh. Remember my directions, Jerry. (Jn a dramatic 
manner.) Now, Marston, now for Eleanor and love. Exit. 

JerRy.—Good-by. Good luck to yees both. (Imitating 
Marston.) Now, Jerry, now, for furniture on tick! Ezit. 

Curtain falls. 
SCENE III.—DRAMATIC. 

Scene.— Same as scene IT. 

Enter Maggie and Jerry. 

Maae1e.—So that is the reason the rooms were not re- 
furnished. 

JeRrry.—Dade an’ it is. Niver a bit of furniture could I 
get without the money down; an’, when I mentioned 
Misther Marston’s wife, didn’t they tell me that was an old 
dodge, an’ I couldn’t come it over them. 

MaaGiz.—Miss Nellie is a bad wife for a poor man. 
twelve o’clock, and she ain’t out of her room yet. 

NELLIE.—(Calling from behind the scene.)—Maggie! Mag- 
gie! 

Macere.—Coming, mum! 

Jerry.—{ Taking a letter from his pocket.) —Here, Maggie, 
give this to Mrs. Haynes. I must go down town of an 
errand. Good day to ye, darlint. Take this (kisses her) an’ 
my blessing. Exit, singing Rory O Moore. 

NELLIE.—(Calling again.)—Maggie! Maggie! 

Macerr.—I’m coming, mum! I wonder what’s in this 
letter? (Tries to peep.) Enter Nellie. 

MaaGie.—I guess it’s from Mr. Carroll. 

NELLIE.—Why don’t you come when I call you? 

Macerr.—( Handing the letter.)\—I was just seeing if this 
was directed to you or Mr. Haynes, mum. 

NELuLIE.—Go into my room, and lay out my bonnet and 
cloak. I may go out. Exit Maggie. 

NELitz.—( Opening the letter.\—From papa! (Reads.) How 
provoking! Was there ever an unfortunate girl so perse- 
cuted asIam? Here is papa writing to forgive us. Says 
my letter was so pathetic he cannot refuse his pardon for 
my disobedience. Of course I had to write a penitent letter, 
but it is too absurd for him to forgive us. Just as Marston 
and I had made our arrangements for going upon the stage. 
Were to call together, this morning, upon the manager of 
the Walnut Street Theatre. We are sure to succeed. Stop! 
I have it. This letter never reached me. Marston shall 
know nothing about it, and we will call. (Tears the letter, 
and throws the pieces into the fire.) Enter Marston. 

Marston.—Good morning, love. 

NELiIe.—Where have you been, Marston? 

Marston.—Why, I am accustomed to early rising, Nellie, 
and I have been out attending to some business. (Aside.) 
Selling my seal ring to buy the dinner. (Aloud.) No let- 
ter from your father? 

NELLIz.—It may come to-morrow, Marston. 

Marston.—The stage seems now our only hope. Your 
father would surely have answered before this, had he in- 
tended to forgive us. 

Netu.—I think so! Are you prepared for our interview 
with the manager, or shall we rehearse some scenes before 
we start? 

MarsTon.—We will rehearse now, if you are willing. 


It is 
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Newue.—(Dramatically.)—Willing! Eager! 

Marston.—I shall first give him the interview between 
Hamlet and his father’s ghost. Enter Jerry. 

Marston.—And, in good time, here comes the ghost. 

Jsnny.—Where? Let me go. (Starts to run.) 

Marston.—Jerry, stay here. Mrs. Haynes and TI wish to 
rehearse a few scenes. (Calling.) Maggie! Enter Maggie. 

Marston.—You and Maggie will assist us. First, I am 
Hamlet; you, Jerry, are my father’s ghost. 

Jenny.—Av ye plase, sir, ’'d rather be the gentleman. I 
never was a ghost, sir. 

Marston.—Mrs. Haynes will tell you what to say. Now! 
Stand there! (Striking an attitude, and speaking, with 
much gesture, to Jerry.) “Whither wilt thou lead me? 
Speak! T’ll go no further.” 

Jerny.—Sure, sir, I don’t want you to. 

Newue.—Jerry, say, “ Mark me!” 

Jerry.—Arrah then, I don’t want to be marked. 

Newure.—Say it—— 

Jmrny.—Oh! very well. 

Marston.—“I will!” 

Newur.—( Zo Jerry.) 

“My hour is almost come 
When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself.” 

Maqerr.—Oh! Lor, mum! 
done? 

Neture.—Jerry, that is your next speech. 

Jexnry.—Av ye plase, I don’t exactly like the sentiment. 

Marston.—Oh! botheration. Who can be inspired under 
these circumstances? 

Neuir.—Suppose we try a scene from your play. 

Marston.—* The Languishing Lovers?” Well, we will. 
Jerry, you stand there; you are the willow tree, behind 
which Orlando listens to the outpourings of Constantia’s 
soul, You, Maggie, are Clarinda, Constantia’s confidante. 
Now! (Goes behind Jerry.) Are you ready? Begin. 

Newur.—(7o Maggie.)—“Give me thine ear——” 

Macair.—Lor, mum, what do you want with it?’ 

NeLuiz.—Do not interrupt me. 

“Give me thine ear, Clarinda, whilst I tell 

The story of my love: "T'was on a Summer’s eve 

I sat beneath the whispering cedars, whilst the lark 
Poured forth his tuneful melodies. Sudden before me rose 
A form, more, more than mortal.” 

Macerr.—Land, mum, wasn’t you skeered? 

Newitz.—{Not heeding her.}—’Twas he! Orlando! 
Orlando! 

Marston.—(Rushing forward suddenly, and knocking 
Jerry down.)—Constantia! My Constantia! (Nellie rushes 
to Marston, faints, and falls upon the floor.) 

NeLuiz.—(Rising, in an indignant voice. —Why didn’t 
you catch me? 

JeRny.—{ Rising too.\—And me. 

Marston.—(7o Nellie.)\—You came forward too quickly. 
Try it again. “Constantia! My Constantia!” (Opens his 
arms.) 

NELLIE. —(Rushing at him violently.) —“ Ah! that voice!” 
(Faints. Marston staggers, falls on one knee, letting Nellie 
slip to the ground.) 

Marston.—Mercy, Nell, how heavy you are! 

NELLIE.—( Rising.)—We must learn to faint properly. Try 
itonce more. For pity’s sake don’t let me fall again. 

Marstoy.—(Standing with open arms.)—“Constantia! 
My Constantia! 

NELLIE.—(Standing opposite. —Ah! that voice.” (Both 
rush forward together, miss each other. Marston falls 
against Jerry, and Nellie runs against the wall.) 

Marstox.—Once more! Turn your face this way. (Opens 3 
his arms. Nellie walks slowly across the room and faints ; 
‘nto Marston's arms.) 


“Mark me!” 


What have you been and 


My 
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JERRY.—({ Opening his arms.)—Maggie! My Maggie! 

Maaeiz.—( Rushing into Jerry's arms.)—Ah! that voice. 

Marston.—( Kissing Nellie.)}—My love! My sweetest one! 
Speak! Look upon me. 

Jerry.—( Kissing Maggie.)—Arrah, Mavourneen. Spake. 
Look this way. 

Ne.uz.—(In a feeble voice.)—Orlando. 
terable! (Faints again.) 

Macers.—Be done wid yer blarney. 

Marston.—She faints! She dies! Darling, look up! 

Enter Mr. Carroll. 

Mr. Carrott.—Are you all deaf? I’ve rung four times. 
(Marston, Nellie, Jerry, and Maggie, all stand erect, and 
speale at once.) 

Marston.—Mr. Carroll. 

NELLIZE.—Papa! 

Maaare.—The ould gentleman! 

Jexry.—Who in the world’s that? 

Mr. CARROLL.—What are you doing? What does all this 
mean? 

NELLIE.—We were rehearsing. 

Mr. CARROLL.—Nonsense! As a married woman I hoped 
you had dropped all this nonsense. Mr. Haynes, as you are 
now my daughter’s husband, I trust you will aid me in the 
endeavor to correct this exaggerated taste for dramatic ex- 
hibitions. 

Marston.—{G@loomily.)}—We must go upon the stage, or 
starve. 

Mr, CARROLL.—(Good-naturedly.)—Nonsense! For the 
present you will come home with me, and then we will dis, 
cuss business. 

Marston.—{ Taking Mr. Carroll’s hand.)—I feel ashamed, 
sir, to have ever deceived so noble a nature. Forgive me! 
My future life will prove my sorrow. 

Netire.—( Dramatically, taking Mr. Carroll's other hand.) 
—Forgive us both. (Kneels. Marston also kneels.) 

Marston.—Bless our union, father. (Jerry and Maggie 
kneel.) 

Jerry.—And ours, too, av ye plase. 


Oh! bliss unut- 


Curtain falls. 


ween 
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$ saw him in his young manhood, laughing the beautify 


Tue Last Time.—You remember him, do you not? What 3 laugh of innocent hilarity. You left him still in the midst 
& fine-looking fellow he was, and not a bit spoiled by col- 3 of his jesting—you thought of his merry eye even till the 


lege life! He bade you a pleasant “ good morning” and went 
away with a smile on his lips. There was nothing unusual 
in his manner—he was always tender and gentle, always 
respectful and affectionate. He galloped from the door, his 
bright curls nodding, bis fine form erect; and proud seemed 
the milk-white horse of his handsome burden. 

Alas! it was his ride to death. That “good morning”— 
that happy, sunny smile were his last—and who dreamed 
it might be so? 

Now, how we linger on the recollection of that voice! 
How we strive to think there was some look, some tone 
more tender than usual! How we press the hot, throbbing 
temples as we cry, “Oh! that I had known I should never 
see him again!” But vain the wild wish; it jars against 
the doors of the sepulchre. 

Mary! the sweet home flower. 

We sce her now, standing with a half-mournful, half-be- 
wildered look on the platform of the crowded cars. Some- 
body jested with her upon the possibility of her obtaining 
@ seat because she was young and handsome. As she en- 
tered, she turned once, and a smile broke like a sunbeam 
over her bright face. 

“May she have a happy journey!” said we, “she is going 


3 day following; and, at its close, a shock came that you will 
$ never forget. The evening paper lying damp on your knee 
2 seemed suddenly wet with the dews of the grave. Ther 
$ it was in capital letters—great disaster—steamboat explo 
sion—names of the killed and wounded—Ais name heading 
the list. In vain you tried to think it a dream—could he 
be dead?—that beautiful creature!—the hope of so many 
hearts!—the pride of so many eyes! 

You go shrinkingly to his home—if proof had been want. 
ing, there it is—wild posture, shrieking sorrow, and dumb 
and tearless grief. 

Who does not remember some last look? Tho aged man, 
pillowed on his chair, his eyes following languidly the 
object of his dearest love. The mother wrestling with the 
anguish of bidding her babes farewell. The brother, up 
folding new plans for life, even till the death-grasp is on 
his vitals. The sister, frail as a beautiful flower, and fading 
$ as surely. The wife, lingering long on the brink, while the 
é golden cord of earthly love unwinds with every slow pulse 
$ tion of the dying heart. The husband, with eyes fastened 
2 upon the face that has bent over him with ceaseless solic 
: tude, and whose tears cool the hot fever of the brain. The 
g little babe, helpless as the violet crushed by a careless foot, 
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to her bridal. One waits for her, with love and impatience, ? We have all seen the last look in some of these; for what 


a few miles from here, and they will both be home to-mor- $ would we exchange the memory? How we dwell upon it! 
row.” What a bright, beautiful glance she gave us! as if $ and the eyes, long closed and sealed in the slumber of the 


all the brightness and beauty of her maidenhood combined 
to make the last recollection of Mary glorious to remem- 
ber. It was the last, for soon a fearful sound shocked the 
ear. A cloud of dust and cinders, fire and broken wood—a 
heavy plunge—a cry of mental agony—and where was 
Mary? Dead! under the ice of the river—and when they 
brought her forth, the strange, mournful, uncertain look 
that first clouded her young face, rested there now; but 
the smile! that is imperishable while we live, for it was 
her last. 

He had been ill, but was better now. How glad you 
were as you took his cool hand in yours and felt the tem- 
perate beat of the pulse! His smile was yet languid, his 
speech faint. The dark locks hung listless over his brow, 
oa which disease had traced bluer veins and paler tints: 
but he was better. The doctor said so, the nurse said so; 
he himself murmured, “I am better.” So you parted from 
him with a light heart, looking back before you closed the 
door, to add some word of advice. The white face answered 
your glance eagerly; the large eyes—you will never forget 
their soul-language while you live—it recurs again and 
again. It is painted on the walls of night in fadeless colors; 
it was the last time—the last loving, life-look—and how 
you will treasure it! 

That laugh! 

It sounds over the bridge of death till its arches ring 
again. In that familiar attitude he stood, one hand on the 
marble frame of the fire-place, one foot crossed over the 
other, his head thrown back, his brown locks shaken by 
the jubilant glee to which the whole frame danced. You 
thought what a happy, jovial, handsome fellow he was! 
fall of life and wit—roaring his jokes, telling his capital 
stories, making mother, sister, and wife proud of his beauty, 
his geniality, his love, And you knew that with all his 
jollity he was gentle as the lamb, true as steel, reverent 
toward > ae pure-hearted. Your pleasure grew as you 


® grave, beam with fresh lustre as we think. The lips pres 
ours again—the smile brightens the lovely face. Lightly 
rings the laugh through our soul’s winding-places—softly 
echo the words of endearment, thrilling with the charm of 
old, and we love to preface every mention of the lost with 
the words, 

“The last time I saw him.” 

Be CuHEERFuL.—Always be cheerful. Nobody ever gains 
anything by desponding. It is astonishing how difliculties 
disappear before a sunshiny disposition. You think your 
own troubles are the most serious in the world, but if you 
knew all the secrets of your next door neighbor, you would 
find that there was care, and sorrow, and disappointment 
there also. True courage consists in overcoming difiicuk 
ties, not in being overcome by them. Not only your own 
happiness, but that of your household also, depends on your 
being cheerful. Welcome your husband home with smiles. 
He has his own troubles, at that office, store, or work-shop 
of his. If he does not bring them home, but manfully spares 
you the annoyance of them, imitate his example and keep 
your own to yourself. If he comes to you, worn out by 
them, for sympathy, or repose, or counsel, be cheerful, and 
so reinvigorate him for the arduous battle of life. A cheer 
ful home makes good-tempered children, for example is 
always better than precept. Always be cheerful! 

Our CoLorED BeRuin Patrern.—We think we may say 
5 that this is the most superb pattern, as it is altogether the 
3 most costly one, ever published in any magazine. 2 # 
> printed in no less than twelve colors. Remember, no other 
; American periodical gives these patterns (thus printed in 
; colors) at all. Next month, we shall publish a pattern, 
; entirely different, in style, but quite as splendid and costly. 
i Through the entire year, 1861, we shall have a brilliant 

succession of patterns, 
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" epermson” yor 1861—Berrer Taan Ever.—On the } Our Premium ENGRAVING For CivBs.—Our old friends 
cover, this mouth, will be found our Prospectus for 1861. } know that we do not give people premiums for subscribing 
Every year’s experience teaches us how to do better for $ to “Peterson.” We hold that every subscriber gets his or 
our subscribers; while the continual ‘increase in our cir- } her money’s worth in the Magazine, But we have always 
culation enables us to afford costlier and still costlier } made a practice to give a premium to anybody getting up 
attractions. Hence it is that we make no idle boast in ; aclub. The premium for 1861, is, we think, the most de- 
saying that “Peterson” has improved with every year. 3 sirable we have ever offered. It is, as described in the 
Hence also we are able to promise that “Peterson” for } Prospectus, an engraving of the largest size for framing; 
1861 will be even better than for 1860. 3 is done in line and stipple; and is one of the best works of 
In addition to our usual quantity of original stories, ’ the late Thomas Illman. It has never before been pub- 
from the best writers of the country, we shall publish, in 3 lished. In no other way can it be had except from “ Peter- 
1861, the following copy-right novelets: ; son.” So get up a club, if you wish this costly affair! To 
§ those who prefer an Album, we will, as stated in the Pros 

A BROKEN LIFE, 3 pectus, send an Album, instead of the engraving, if they 

BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. write for it. Or we will send $1.25 worth of T. B. Peterson 


BARBARA’S AMBITION, ¢ & Brothers’ publications. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
HARLEY BROOKS, 

BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

THE GIRL GUARDIAN, 
BY GRACE GARDNER. 
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New Music.—‘Winner’s Dime Book of Viclin Tunes,” 
No. 4, 5 and 6, are just issued. No. 4 contains the cele- 
brated “Rochester Schottische,” “The Wife’s Dream,” and 
five other beautiful pieces. No. 5 contains “The Hand 
Organ Hornpipe,” “The Caledonian Quadrilles,” and other 
airs. No.6 “The Musidora Mazourka,” “Zingara Polka,” 
“Moonlight on the Ocean,” and several other popular melo- 
through the entire year. The others will be shorter. No 3 a “% yd papier ati syunteaged =e — atyle. 
other Ladies’ azine, we predict, will have any novelets 3 oples will be sont, post paid, upon receipt of the priea, 


‘ PN ¢ (ten cents per number.) Address the publisher, Sep. Win- 
half so good. Everybody concedes the superiority of the § ner, 716 Spring Garden street, Philadelphia. 


stories in “ Peterson.” ; 


aa oe See < Load “? ane eenyouty. — a $ Yarre Supscrrsers.—A lady, remitting two dollars for 1861, 
scribe for “ Peterson,” if its claims are but fairly presented. ¢ «T find the fireside is not lete without ‘Pet - 
P sci ill b t. gratis, if. 829" nd the fireside is not complete without ‘ Peterson. 
ee Lo eee wae BO SRG, ’ “" $ Therefore consider me as a life subscriber.” This is what 
written for, to show to acquaintances, so that your own 


hundreds declare. 
copy need not be injured. Do not lose a moment! bine eg 
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One of these—that by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens—will run 


INCREASE IN 1861.—The indications are that we shall have 

Waar 1s Economy ?—-Economy is not hoarding, any more $ a larger edition than ever in 1860. Everybody, everywhere, 
than extravagance is liberality. He who can afford to ; is subscribing for “ Peterson.” 
spend five thousand a year, does injury to trade, if he does 
not spend it. Ie would be just as wrong as he, who having 3 PPPS APD P LOLI ILI 
but a thousand a year, should spend two thousand. Of ? 
course, no one is justified in spending his entire income, 
even when it is derived from a realized fortune; for there 
are always exceptional expenses, such as refurnishing, sick- 
ness, &c., which, otherwise, would eat into his capital. 
Much the less ought anybody in business to spend all he 
makes. But niggardliness is to be equally avoided. The 
smallest inceme can be so distributed as to bring more or 
less of the refinements of life. We do not live merely to 
amass money. We live, on the contrary, to make our homes 
cultivated and our families happy: to advance im all moral 
and spiritual well-being: to grow “brighter and brighter 
to the perfect day.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Forest Hymn. By William Cullen Bryant. Iilus- 
trated from original drawings, by John A, Hows. New 
York: Townsend & Co.—This exquisite volume is certainly 
an era in American illustrated book publishing; fully equal 
in every respect to the best English productions of a similar 
class. We have been so long accustomed to seeing illus 
trated works slovenly got up, with designs showing mediocre 
talent, engraving and printing of the most ordinary sort, 
that no one can take up this charming volume without a 
feeling of gratification and pride, that it has, at last, been 
proved that American publishers can produce such a work, 
that an American artist has been found fully master of the 
task he has undertaken. For three years past the pictures 
of Mr. John A. Hows have attracted much attention in 
various exhibitions, and the publication of this book has 
made for him a reputation at an age when most men are 
only struggling into momentary notice. Here are thirty- 
two designs—so varied, so excellent in every particular— 
showing a power and imagination equal to that evinced in 
the poem—that the book, from the first page to the last, is 
a succession of delightful surprises. Mr. Hows has evidently 
lived and reveled in the glory of our American forest. 
Beautiful landscapes, dark hemlock groves, luxuriant 
masses of flowers, ferns, and creeping vines meet the eye 
wherever it falls. The title page, with its massive arch, 
through which one looks into the recesses of a forest, forms 
a fitting portal to the beautiful scenes that lie beyond. 
The daily and weekly press have teemed for months with 
notices of this work—several leading English publications 
have pronounced it quite equal to the efforts of Birket 


Tae Home or WAsninaton.—Messrs. J. W. Byram & Co., 
112 south Third street, Philadelphia, have just issued a new 
edition of their great picture of Mount Vernon, printed in 
fifteen oil colora, This has been one of the most popular 
Pictures ever published in this country. We would advise 
all who have not done so, to secure a copy at once. Price, 
fifty cents, post-paid, to any part of the country, 


“Growine two INcHES.”—A little girl of twelve, who 
sends us a large club, says :-~“I got all these names myself, 
ond have earned my extra copy. I’ve grown two inches 
since I made up the club, at the idea of having my own 
Magazine.” That extra copy went quick. 
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“BETTER THAN A SWEETHEART.”—A young lady writes to 
%s:—*T cannot do without my Magazine. I miss it more 
than I would my sweetheart, for it is certainly more enter- 
taining.” 


wrt re. 
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Foster; yet, we confess we were not prepared for the origi- ; Harry Coverdale’s Courtship and Marriage. By Fran 
nality, the power, the wealth of fancy and poetry which : E. Smediey. 1 vol..12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson ¢ 
are displayed in it. There is nothing here to remind one of : Brothers.—This is a handsome edition, illustrated wit, 
any by-gone book, any other artist. Mr. Hows has gone at } spirited engravings, of one of the most mirth-moving 
once to nature, scorning in numberless instances old estab- 3 novels in the language. Mr. Smedley, even in his “Pran 
lished forms, and the consequence has been that nature has : Farleigh” and “Lewis Arundel,” has not been happier 
unfolded to him the secrets and the beauties which others $ than in “Harry Coverdale.” A good laugh, physicians Say, 
seek in vain to depict. The mechanical portions of the $ is better than a month of medicine. Weighed, by this 
work are so admirably done, and these gems so fittingly ¢ standard, “Harry Coverdale” is worth a year’s prescrip. 
enshrined, that the publishers have placed themselves, by } tions. Price, $1.25. 
its production, at the head of their craft in this department The Greatest Plague of Life; or, the Adventures of 4 
of bock-meking. $ Lady in Search of a Good Servant. By a lady who ha 
The Three Cousins. By J. A. Maitland. 1 vol., 12 mo. 3 been almost “worried to death.” 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 7, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Novels of incident } B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a novel with which thou 
will always be more generally popular than novels of cha- 3 sands of our fair readers will sympathize. We believe this 
racter. The present fiction belongs to the former class. ; is the first time that experiences of this peculiar kind have 
The story has no let up, in its interest, from beginning to $ been put upon record. The book is full of whimsical aneo- 
‘end. The distress of a needle-woman in New York arrests } dotes, the tale is clearly told, and, on the whole, a more 
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the reader in the earlier chapters; then follows a descrip- 
tion of a storm and shipwreck off the coast of Kent; then 


the narrative bears one away, on board a South Sea whaler, } bert 
to the Pacific; and finally, after an ever-changing series of 3 


adventures, the tale concludes happily, as all such tales 
should. T. B. Peterson & Brothers will send this, or any 
other of their books, to any place by mail, free of postage, on 
receipt of the price. The price of “The Three Cousins,” 
bound in cloth, is $1.25. 


Winnie and Walter; or, Story-telling at Thanksgiving. 
Winnie and Walter's Christmas Stories. Winnie and Wal- 
ter’s Evening Talis with their Father about Old Times. 3 
vols.,16 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co.—These three modest 
little books for children come most opportunely now, but 
they may be read with great pleasure at any time. They are 
charmingly written, and have the faculty of engrossing the 
attention of persons older in years, than those for whom 
the stories are intended. It is impossible to decide which 
is the best volume of the three, when all are so very good. 
The type and paper are unexceptionable. 


The King of the Mountains. From the French of Ed- 
mond About. By Mary L. Booth. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: 
J. E. Tilton & Co.—The scene of this story is laid in Greece, 
the hero being a brigand chief, whose head-quarters are in 
the mountains, not far from Athens. In addition to the 
robber and his band, two English women, two Americans, 
a German doctor, and several other personages figure in the 
story. The descriptions of modern Greek life are excellent; 
the story is full of incident; and the style is sprightly. The 
publishers issue the volume in very handsome style. 


Where There’s a Will There's a Way. By Alice B. 
Haven. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
There is no writer of books for the young who excels Mrs. 
Haven, better known, perhaps, to her readers as “Cousin 
Alice.” We know no one, in fact, who equals her. The 
object of the present tale is to show the difference between 
self-will, which is wrong, and will which is right; and this 
moral, so useful and so necessary, is inculcated in a charm- 
ing story about Carrie Abbot and her papa. The volume 
would make a very suitable gift for the holiday season. 

The Prince's Ball. By E. A. Steadman. 1 vol. New 
York: Rudd & Carleton.—A lively satire on the flunkeyism, 
which broke out, more or less, during the visit of Baron 
Renfrew to the United States. The ball, at New York, 
comes in for an especial share of the satire. The volume is 
illustrated. 

May Coverdale. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton d& 
.—A story of a London dress-maker’s apprentice, told 
with touching pathos, and full of religious feeling. We 


issued it in very neat style. 


3 the later fugitive pieces of Mr. Whittier. 


$ printed in the usual handsome style of Ticknor & Fields. 


know few books so good of their kind. The publishers have 3 


3 comical affair we have never read. Price, fifty cents, 


Education: Intellectual, Moral,and Physical. By Her. 
Spencer. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton é 
Co.—The author of this book, as the publishers, in their 
preface, truly say, is “eminent among the pioneer thinkers 
of the age.” What such a man writes, on a theme so all- 
important as education, is of interest to every parent, to 
every teacher, to every friend of his kind. We find the 
work thoroughly broad, in its exposition of its subject, and 
recommend it, as such, to the public generally. 


Legends of the Madonna as Represented in the Fim 
Arts. By Mrs. Jameson. 1 vol.,18 mo. Boston: Tickner 
é Fields.—This is an edition, “in blue and gold,” of one of 
the most popular works of this popular writer. It isa 
book especially interesting to women. We know no surer 
sign of culture than to see a volume like this on a 
entre-table. The present edition is a corrected and en- 
Iarged one. For the frontispiece there is a good portrait of 
the author. 


Hopes and Fears. By the author of “The Heir of Rad- 
3 clyffe.” 2 vols.,.12 mo. New York: D. Appleton é G— 
8 This new fiction will be eagerly read by thousands. After 
* Miss Mulock, and the author of “ Adam Bede,” there is no 
$ female novelist so popular as the writer of this book. We 
have not yet had leisure to peruse the work, having re 
ceived it just as we go to press; but the London journals 
describe it as quite equal to the best of Miss Yonge’s former 
stories. 


Considerations on some of the Elements and Conditions of 
Social Welfare and Human Progress. By C. 8. Henry, D. 
D. 1vol.,12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This is 
a collection of lectures delivered at the New York Univer 
sity. To discuss them properly would require more space 
than we have to spare at present. We may say, however, 
in brief, that there is much truth in most of what Dr. 
Henry advances. 

The Great Preparation; or, Redemption Draweth Nigh. 
By the Rev. John Cumming, D. D., F. R. S. E. First Serie. 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton.—Dr. Cumming 
has made himself famous, wherever the English language 
is spoken, by his attempts to explain prophecy. This is 
one of his best treatises on this inexhaustible subject. Thow 
sands will read it with interest. 

Home Ballads and Poems. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 


1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—A collection of 
The volumes 


° 
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The Big Night-Cap Letters. 1 vol., 18 mo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—This is the fifth book of a ee 
series, and is by the same author as the preceding ones. 


? is a capital work for ehildren. 
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Quiet Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By the author of ; 


& Life's Morning,” “Lifes Evening,” “ Sunday Hours,” 


&. 1vol.,16mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co.—A very ex- } 


gellent book, beautifully printed, and illustrated with taste. 
it would be particularly suitable for a Christmas, New- 
Year's, or birthday gift. 

Wa-Wa-Wanda. <A Legend of old Orange. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Rudd & Carleton.—The merits of this poem, 


which are considerable, would be more gencrally acknow- ; 


ledged, if the same measure was not used as in “Hia- 
watha.” 

New Fairy Stories for my Grandchildren. By George 
Keil. Translated from the German, by S. W. Lander. 1 
gol,18 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A very suit- 
able book for young children. The volume contains seve- 
ral pretty illustrations. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
Laverna PuANts.—The operation of layering is appli- 


cable to shrubs, and also to other descriptions of plants. $ 


Carnations, picotees, and even pinks are propagated to a 
considerable extent by layers; and there are very few 
plants which have sound stems that keep alive through the 
winter but what may be propagated in the same way. The 
operation is similar in either case. At a proper distance 
from the top of the branch, say three or four joints down, or 
éven more if the joints are close, the incision is to be made 
on the under part, half an inch below a joint, and the knife 
ismade to approach very near to the centre of the stem, 
and to pass the joint upward; the portion severed below 
the joint is then cut close up, the earth stirred an inch or 
two below the surface and mixed with a little sand, and 
the branch is then pegged down so that the cut portion is 
half an inch below the surface, and well watered imme- 
diately, The plant, in fact, must be kept moderately moist 
until the layers begin to grow and root well. Ina few weeks 
it may be tried whether the layers have rooted, by with- 
drawing the peg, and trying gently to raise the layer. But 
many of the bottom shoots of the pink, picotee and carna- 
tion are found too short to layer at all. These then have 
to be cut off and struck under a handglass, according to 
the usual method. 

Thore is some doubt as to whether a layer or a cutting is 
the best for growing and blooming; but practice among the 
best growers has long decided that all the shoots that are 
long enough should be layered, and all those that are not 
long enongh should be cut off and struck. The same prin- 
ciple that rules with regard to shrubs applies to the hardy 
perennials. It is by lessening the nourishment from the 
plant that the layer is made to supply the deficiency by 
making new roots; and the principal care required in 
layering is, not to leave the portion attached to the plant 
less than half the thickness at any one place, because it 
would endanger the supply, but it ought to be cut very 
ear to half the thickness. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

Bills of Fare for Dinners in Winter.—Soups.—Carrot 
wup, celery soup, pea soup, rice soup, mock turtle. 

Pish—Cod, crabs, eels, oystera, rock. 

Meat.—Beef, mutton, veal, venison. 

Poultry—Chickens, fowls, geese, pigeons, rabbits, tur- 
keys, wild duck. 

Game.—Partridges, pheasants, snipes, woodcocks. 

Vegetables.—Beetroot, cabbages, carrots, celery, lettuces, 
snions, potatoes, salad, spinach, sprouts. 

Fruit.—Apples, chestnuts, filberts, walnuts. 


Filling for a Roast Goose-—Four large onions, ten sage- 
§ leaves, one-quarter pound bread crumbs, one and a half 
ounce of butter, salt and pepper to taste, one egg. Make a 
: sage and onion stuffing of the above ingredients; put it into 
$ the body of the goose, and secure it firmly at both ends, by 
} passing the rump through the hole made in the skin, and 
: the other end by tying the skin of the neck to the back; by 
§ this means the seasoning will not escape. Put it down to 
a brisk fire, keep it well basted, and roast from one and a 
half to two hours, according to the size. the 
; skewers, and serve with a turecen of good gravy, and one of 

well-made apple-sauce. Should a very highly-flavored 

seasoning be preferred, the onions should not be parboiled, 


Remove 


’ but minced raw: of the two methods, the mild seasoning is 


far superior. A ragout, or pie, should be made of the gib- 
lets, or they may be stewed down to make gravy. Be care- 
ful te serve the goose before the breast falls, or its appear- 
ance will be spoiled by coming flattened to table. A large 
goose will take to roast one and three-quarters hours; @ 
moderate one, one and a quarter to éne and a half hours. 
Rice Dumplings.—Pick and wash a pound of rice, and 
boil it gently in two quarts of water till it becomes dry, 
> keeping the pot well covered, and not stirring it. Then 
take it off the fire, and spread it out to cool on the bottom 
< of an inverted sieve, loosening the grains lightly with a 
fork, that all the moisture may evaporate. 
pippins, or some large juicy apples, and scoop out the core. 
> Then fill up the cavity with marmalade, or with lemon and 
sugar. Cover every apple all over with a thick coating of 
the boiled rice. Tie up each in a separate cloth, and put 
them into a pot of cold water. They will require about an 
hour and a quarter after they begin to boil, perheps longer. 


Pare a dozen 


Poached Eggs.—Poached eggs make sevaral excellent 


dishes, but poaching them is rather a delicate operation, as 
in breaking the egg into the water, particular care must be 
> taken to keep the white round the yolk. The best way is 
to open the small end of the egg with a knife. When the 
egg is done (it must be very soft), it should be thrown into 
cold water, where it may be pared, and its appearance im- 
proved, before it is dished up. Poached eggs are served up 
upon spinach, or stewed endive, or alone with rich gravy, 
or with stewed Spanish onions. They may also be fried in 
oil until they are brown, when they form a good dish with 
rich gravy. 
Sponge Biscuit.—Beat the yolks of twelve eggs for half 
an hour; then put in a pound and a half of beaten sifted 
sugar, and whisk it until it rises in bubbles; beat the whites 
to a strong froth, and whisk them well with the sugar and 
yolks, work in fourteen ounces of flour, with the rinds of 
two lemons grated. Bake them in tin moulds buttered, in 
a quick oven, for an hour; before they are baked sift a little 
fine sugar over them. 
: Mince Pies.—Butter some patty-pans well, line them 
: evenly with thin puff paste, then fill the pans with mince- 
$ meat; moisten the edges of the paste, and close carefully; 

trim cff the paste; make a small opening in the centre of 
the top crust with the point of a knife. Bake them half an 
< hour in a well-heated, but not fierce oven. It is as well to 
place a piece of white paper over the pies, while baking, to 
prevent them taking too much color. 

Ormskirk Gingerbread.—Two pounds flour, one pound 
butter, one-half pound sifted oatmeal, three-quarters of a 
pound of moist sugar, one ounce ginger, the same of citron 
and candied orange-peel, all mixed together; then add one 
pound of treacle. The whole should be mixed the day be- 
fore it is intended to be baked. 

Essence of Lemon.—Cut off, very thin, the rinds of any 
number of lemons, put the pieces of peel in a phial, and 
cover them with spirits of wine. After a day or two this 
will have taken up all the oil of the lemon peel, and become 
far better in quality than that usually sold. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET. 

A Cheap Pomatum.—Half an ounce of white wax; half 
an ounce of spermaceti; eight ounces of olive oil. Dissolve 
in a basin set in hot water before the fire; add some scent 
just before pouring into bottles. Or—Get a quarter of a 
pound of hog’s lard, and three-quarters of a tumblerful of 
olive oil, about a tablespoonful of castor oil, a dessert spoon- 
fal of eau-de-cologne, and a pennyworth of gum; the hog’s 
lard and the oil should be warmed a little, till the hog’s 
lard melt, then the rest may be put in. It should be 
allowed to cool before use. Or—Half a pint of best olive 


oil, half an ounce of best yellow beeswax, half an ounce of 


spermaceti, and about two pennyworth of any pleasant per- 
fume. Cut the wax and sperm up small, melt in the oil, 
and add the scent. 

Receipt for Preventing the Hair Falling Off—Onions 
must ba rubbed frequently on the part. The stimulating 
powers of this vegetable are of essential service in restoring 
the tone of the skin, and assisting the capilary vessels in 
sending forth new hair; but it is not infallible. Should it 
succeed, however, the growth of these new hairs may be 
assisted by the oil of myrtle-berries, the repute of which, 
perhaps, is greater than its real efficiency. These applica- 
tions are cheap and harmless, even where they do no good; 
a character which cannot be said of the numerous quack 
remedies that meet the eye in every direction. 

Cleansing the Hair.—Nothing but good can be derived 
from a due attention to cleaning the hair. Once a week is 
perhaps desirable, but this will depend upon the individual; 
persons with light, thin, and dry hair will require it more 
seldom than those with thick, greasy hair, or who perspire 
very freely. Nothing is better than soap and water. The 
soap should be mild, and well and plentifully rubbed in the 
hair. : 

A First-rate Tooth Powder.—One ounce of precipitated 
chalk, one-quarter ounce of powdered Peruvian bark, one- 
quarter ounce of powdered bol. Armenia, and four drops of 
oil of cinnamon, well mixed together. 

Crystalized Cream.—Take spermaceti, one ounce, olive 
oil, ten ounces. Dissolve the spermaceti in the oil by plac- 
ing it over a slow fire in an earthen pan. Scent with ber- 
gamot, or any other scent, as agreeable. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


Zazatives.—Infusions of Epsom salts and senna are often 
taken as laxatives, or opening medicines. It is a well known 
fact that a teaspoonful of salts in a tumbler of cold water, 
if drunk before break fast, is as effectual a dose as the usual 
ounce. Senna, too, if steeped in cold water, is equally effi- 
cacious, and free from the nauseous bitter taste which it 
has when infused in boiling water. 

Cure for Diarrhea—Take Indian corn, roasted and 
ground in the manner of coffee, or coarse meal browned, 
and boil in a sufficient quantity of water to produce a 
strong liquid, like coffee, and drink a teacupful warm, two 
or three times a day. One day’s practice, it is said, will 
ordinarily effect a cure. 

A Receipt for the Nettle-Rash—The best treatment for 
the nettle-rash is to dislodge the offending matter by an 
emetic of ipecacuanha, (eighteen grains, or one scruple of 
the powder for an adult), and afterward a brisk aperient 
should be taken. The warm bath often gives relief. 

A Liniment for a Bruise——Mix one pennyworth of each 
of the following, and rub upon the bruise every evening :— 
Spirits of wine, laudanum, camphor, opodeldoc, sal. ammo- 
nia, and turpentine. 

Chitlains.—Put the hands and feet once a week into hot 
water, in which two or three handfuls of common salt have 
been thrown. This is a certain preventive as well as a cure. 


RECEIPTS FOR ICE CREAMS, ETC, 

To Make Barley Sugar.—Take a sufficient quantity of 
clarified sugar in that state that on dipping the finger into 
the pan the sugar which adheres to it will break with, 
slight noise; this is technically called “crack.” When the 
sugar is near this point, put in two or three drops of lemon. 
juice, or, if you do not happen to have a lemon in the house, 
a little vinegar will answer the purpose, which is to pre 
$ vent its graining. When it is come to the crack, asitis 
termed, take it off instantly and dip the pan into cold water 
to prevent its burning. Let it stand a short time, and then 
pour it on a marble slab, which must be previously rubbed 
with oil. Cut the sugar into small pieces, when it will be 
ready for use. Some persons like the flavor of citron, and 
where they do, a single drop will suffice for a considerable 
quantity. 
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$ To Make Rose Lozenges.—To a pound of finely-sifted loaf 
3 sugar, put an ounce of powdered gum arabic; mix it intoa 
$ stiff paste with rose-water, and grind up with the pastes 
H little of the conserve of roses, which gives both flavor and 
¢ color; punch the mass into round or oval lozenges, each 

containing about fifteen grains, and dry them in a stove, 
$ Or—To a pound of finely-sifted loaf sugar, put an ounce of 
* powdered gum arabic, or tragacanth; mix it into a stiff paste 
: with rose-water, and to which may be added a drop or two 
of the attar of roses; or, still better, grind up with the paste 
a little of the conserve of roses. Punch into round lozenges, 
about fifteen grains each, and dry in a stove. 

Currant Ice Cream.—Put into a bason a large spoonful 
and a half of currant jelly, with half a gill of syrup; squees 
in the juice of one lemon and a half, add a pint of cream 
and a little cochineal, pass it through a sieve, and freeze it 
in the usual way. 
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Cherry Ice Cream.—Pound half a pound of preserved 
cherries unstoned, put them into a bason with a pint of 
cream, the juice of a lemon, and a gill of syrup; pass it 
through a sieve, and freeze it in the usual way. 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Fig. 1.—EveNING DRESS OF BLACK WATERED S11Kx.—The 
full skirt is trimmed with bands of velvet put on in deep 
points. At the top and bottom of each point is a bow and 
ends of velvet. A jet fringe edges the end of each bow. 
The body is Grecian, with a bow of velvet in front. A full 
puffed muslin sleeve is worn under the velvet sleeve. The 
head-dress consists of a wide roll of black velvet, with 4 
N long ostrich plume intermixed with gold. 
$ Fic. m.—Evenine Dress oF pink Si.k.—The skirt is trim 
med with seven ruffles of pinked silk, below each of which 
: 
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falls a narrow ruffle of white lace. The body is pointed at 
the waist, and square at the top in the Raphael style, and 
$ is trimmed with white lace. The head-dress is formed d 
$ bows of gold cord and balls. 
; Fic. m1.—Cuoak oF BLAcK CLota.—The sleeves are long 
and wide. The front is made to fasten over or not, accoré 
3 ing to the weather or wishes of the wearer. The trimming 
is a plain black gimp. 

Fic. 1v.—Tue Zouave.—tThe skirt of this dress is dove 
colored poplin, and trimmed at the bottom with a broad 
band of black velvet. At the top and bottom of the band 
is a narrow band of black guipure lace. The Zouave Jacket 
is also of black velvet, made tighter and decper than thot 
lately worn. E 

Fia. v.—Tae Virernta Croak or Brack Vexver—It i 
made very deep and full at the back, falling over the arms 
in front, where it is trimmed with a row of stars formed 

; gimp and jet beads. The hood is trimmed with black Honb 
i ton lace. 
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PAROLES 

Fig. vi.—Tue Louis Quinzz Basque is made of black silk, 
fitting close to the figure. The sleeves are nearly tight to 
the arm; and the cuffs, as well as the pelerine, are trimmed 
with a quilling of black silk. 

Fic. vi.—TH#E GrRpLE Dress.—This dress is made of green 

silk, trimmed with four flounces. The corsage is made 
round, and fastened part way up the front, where it is 
finished with a turned-over collar of black velvet. Under 
this body is worn a plaited chemisette. The sleeves are 
tight to the elbow, above which are three puffs, the middle 
one being of black velvet. A deep velvet cuff, and a narrow 
Valenciennes lace finishes the sleeve at the hand. This 
dress takes its name from the pocket worn at the belt or 
girdle. 
Pu. vit.—Tue Fiera AvENvE Patetor is made of heavy 
gray striped cloth. It hangs loosely at the back as well as 
in front. The wide sleeves are made with cuffs, trimmed 
with buttons. The revers, which are turned back, can close 
over the chest in front, adding greatly to the warmth. 


GzyenaL Remarks.—When colors are worn, dresses of a 
solid color, such as blue, brown, green, claret, and gray are 
most fashionable. If these are figured, the figures are quite 
small and far apart. Black seems, however, to be the most 
in favor this winter, particularly black when combined 
with white or gold. For dresses, either of these (to our 
taste) is too showy for the street. We have seen a black 
dress gored toward the top, with a small black and gold 
cord running up each seam; another bad several puffings 
around the bottom, the puffings separated by a gold cord, 
and the bodies and sleeves, of course, corresponded in trim- 
ning. This gold ornament is used in various ways, and is 
very showy. The combination of white and black is even 
more showy than the black and gold. The contrast is more 
violent, and consequently more noticeable. It is very beau- 
tifal, however, for a dinner-dress, or fur small evening com- 
panies, and is even proper in a carriage. The usual way of 
trimming one of these dresses is to flounce the bottom of 


white silk. Some have even worn a black silk, with alter- 


nate flounces of black and white. We saw a very elegant 
dinner-dress, the other day, made of black watered silk. At 
the bottom was a black velvet flounce, about a quarter of 
4 yard in depth, covered at the top and bottom with white 
tilk. This flounce was put on in box plaits. The skirt was 
lightly gored, and up each seam was a row of large white 
buttons, not very near together, and covered with black 
lace. In all cases the trimming on the body corresponds 
with that of the skirt. Dresses of solid color, such as green, 
blue, or gray, have frequently a deep puffing of black silk 
at the bottom, finished on each side by a quilling of black, 
or of the color of the dress. 

Tt appears to be certain also that front and side trim- 
mings for the skirts of dresses will again be fashionable 
this winter. We have seen a dress of violet silk trimmed 


with three bands of black moire, one passing up the front $ 
of the skirt, and one on each side. These bands are scal- $ 


loped at each side, and trimmed with narrow black lace. 
The trimming on the sleeves and corsage corresponds with 
that on the skirt. A dress in the same style as that just 


mentioned has been made of black silk, and trimmed with ° 
bands of violet moire edged with lace. In the sleeves of ; 


dresses there is little or no variation of form, but we may 
mention that they are not worn quite so wide as they were. 
Sleeves with revers and pagoda sleeves are in favor. Dresses 
with bodies open in front, like that of the Chatelaine dress 
in figure VI., are beginning to be worn, but will most pro- 
bably not become very popular till warmer weather. The 


heary dresses, such as merino, poplins, &c., which are so | 


Very serviceable, are, of course, to be made without any 
ttimming at the bottom, but are ornamented up the front, 
or seams, as fancy may dictate. 
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, White is a very favorite color for evening dresses. It is 
$ generally relieved by trimmings of green, blue, crimson, or 
: black, as may suit the taste or fancy. For young ladies, 
> this is particularly suitable. A beautiful white crape dress 
$ was made lately with three puffings around the skirt, each 
3 of which was separated by a band of narrow black velvet. 
2 Bunches of green fern leaves were placed at each side of 
§ the skirt, on the puffings, and the wreath for the head was 
$ of green fern leaves. A similar dress was trimmed with 
2 pink moss roses, and the puffings were looped with black 
g velvet bands. The skirts of ball dresses are made with a 
2 train, and expanding like the tail of a peacock. The trim- 
3 ming is very varied; it is rare, however, to see any reach 
3 above the knee. Narrow flounces, perhaps, form the most 
2 general style. In light materials, the robe is as wide at 
$ the top of the skirt as at the bottom, while in heavier 
* articles it is frequently made quite flat at front, and on the 
Ships. It is not probable that this fancy will be lasting. 

Purrines form one of the favorite trimmings for light 
dresses, and robes for evening wear. We have seen the 
corsages of some velvet dresses trimmed with cords, plaite, 
grelots, and buttons of gold. In the trousseau recently 
prepared for a Parisian lady of rank there was a dress of 
. black velvet made with the corsage high, and trimmed 
with brandebourgs of gold. Another dress composed of 
violet velvet had the corsage high and plain. It was trim- 
;med up the front of the skirt and corsage with a row of 
buttons in dead gold. One of the newest evening dresses ia 
composed of white lace, and has three skirts; the two lowest 
raised up in bouillons fixed at the sides by bouquets of 

: flowers and strings of gold beads. The corsage is pointed 
at the waist, is trimmed with folds of tulle and rows of 
$ blonde; the folds of tulle being fixed by strings of gold 
3 beads. The coiffure to be worn with that dress consists of 
one small bouquet of flowers and strings of gold beads. 

Bopies of clear white muslin, trimmed with rows of black 

: velvet, are very much worn by young ladies. These are 
serviceable, as old skirts can be worn out in this manner. 

Ficavus 9p Capes are also very fashionable. A style of 
fichu which we particularly like, especially for young per- 
sons, because it is very elegant and youthful, is that made 
with very small flat plaits, edged with velvet bias-pieces as 
braces and round the square neck; while to this velvet is 
superadded a narrow white guipure. Pointed collars and 
cuffs are also made with small plaits; and after them come 
square collars and cuffs of clear muslin, having a dead 

‘white border formed by a bias-piece of muslin. Under 
these collars little fringed scarfs are put, tying in flat bows 
and fastened in the middle by a large button of jasper and 

; onyx. Little bands, miniature copies of this scarf, are tied 
under the cuffs. 

Small silk embroidered cravats, trimmed with lace, are 
fashionable under pique collars, with ends crossing in front. 
These ends are fastened by a large gold button. Sleeves to 
match, with the ends crossing, and fastened by a large but 
ton, should be made up on balloon sleeves of thick muslin. 

Tar CLoaKs which have been prepared for the autumn 
and winter are of various forms. They are rather long, 

2 and many have wide sleeves. Some have pelerines, and 
others are trimmed with berthes. We have seen several 
made in the casaque form, with large plaits at the back. 
The materials chiefly employed for cloaks, suited to the 
coming season, are velvet and cloth, and the trimmings are 

‘ lace, guipure, and passementerie. Cloaks composed of vel- 
vet are extremely ample, and they are frequently lined 
with colored satin. The magnificent lace and rich passe- 
menterie, or gimp trimmings, with which the new velvet 
cloaks are trimmed, add greatly to their elegance. We 

> may observe that the passementerie of the present season 

: has attained a higher degree of perfection than ever. Many 

? black cloth cloaks and paletots are trimmed with only a 
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cording of white silk, or merino. This is very stylish. 
Others are stitched with white silk, and trimmed with 
white and black buttons. We have also seen gold cording 
introduced on cloaks, but principally on velvet. 

Bonnets of a new and most becoming shape have just 
been introduced. The front projects very much over the 
forchead; at the sides it is slightly turned back. Many of 
the newest bonnets are, however, similar in form to those 
which have been for sometime worn, though they are of 
somewhat larger size. Among the newest bonnets of the 
season which have been received from Paris, one, composed 
of black velvet, is trimmed with ruches and puffs of blonde, 
a bouquet of damask roses without leaves; and a long, black 
ostrich feather, passing along the right side, is disposed 
much in the same way as on the round hats. <A bonnet of 
black quilted silk has been trimmed with fuchsia-color vel- 
vet, white blonde, and black lace, and an agrafe of jet. 

MornrnG Caps are usually round in form, a la Charlotte 
Corday; they are composed of insertion and guipure, and 
are trimmed with a frill of guipure and bows of ribbon. 
Morning caps are sometimes lined with silk of different 
colors, as lilac, blue, &c. 

Iy Evenrne Corrrure, ornaments of gold are very fashion- 
able. Gold combs, with or without jewels, will be generally 
adopted. Large rings of gold are also worn in the hair, 
especially when dressed in the mode introduced by the Em- 
press Eugenie—viz: with curls drooping with the plaits of 
hair over the back of the head. The curls are then passed 
through the rings. One of these rings and a gold comb 
form of themselves a suitable coiffure for full evening dress, 
A bandean of chased gold is equally fashionable, and among 
other ornaments for the hair, may be mentioned gold twists, 
plaits, bees, stars, &c., &c. 

Gtoves are now worn, fastened with three gold studs, and 
sewn with silk, to contrast with the color of the glove; for 


instance. lemon-colored ones sewn and embroidered with ; 
° 


blue or corise silk. 

Crinouine still continues in favor. The circumference of 
the dresses does not appear to be diminishing, although 
certain toilets have been noticed entirely without it; but 
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§ We have seen some new Purses, made of a network of 

¢ gold and silver, with several divisions inside. They hays 

° handsome clasps, and may be fastened to the waist by means 
of a gold or silver hook. The taste of a lady is as well seen 

‘in the selection of these little matters as in the choice of 

; her principal articles of dress. 

S 
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3 CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
3 Fic. 1.—Dress FoR A CHILD OF TWO YEARS OF AGE.—The 
3 dress is of white cashmere, and is trimmed with nine rows 
3 of cashmere cut in vandykes, and edged with light-blue 
< braid. The sleeves and body are trimmed to correspond, 
Net of white cord, ornamented with blue ribbon. 

Fic. 1.—DREss FOR A LITTLE GIRL EIGHT YEARS OF Acz.— 
The dress is of claret-colored poplin. The coat is of black 
velvet, lined with white silk. The deep, round cape js 
trimmed with a band of swansdown. Round hat of black 
velvet, with a turned-up brim, over which falls « full white 
ostrich plume. A white pompoon is in front of the hat. 

Fic. m.—Portsa DRESS FOR A LITTLE Boy.—The boots are 
high, with red tops. The pantaloons and coat are of black 
velvet. The coat fastens diagonally across the breast, and 
is trimmed with a bordering of chinchilla far. Under the 


coat is worn a jacket of scarlet cashmere: the sleeves only 
of which show. Round black velvet hat, with a turned-up 
brim, ornamented with peacock’s eyes. 

Fig. 1V.—DREss OF GREEN SILK, SPOTTED WITH BLACK.— 
Paletot of black cloth, trimmed with three rows of crimson 
braid, around the collar, sleeves, down the front and around 
Round black felt hat, trimmed with heron’s 

. 


the bottom. 
plumes. 
Fig. v.—INFANT’S DRESS OF WHITE CAmBric, with a broad 
S ruffle around the bottom. Above the ruffle are threo 
§ bunches of tucks. Cloak of white cashmere, lined with 
rose-colored silk. Large cape, embroidered at the edge. 
3 Fig. vi.—Dress or Gray Mertno.—The skirt is gored, and 
§ up each seam is a piping of green silk. The body is cut 
; square, and is worn with a chemisette of thin muslin. The 
$ sleeves and body are trimmed with pipings of green silk. 
Fic. Vil.—Dress oF PLAID S1.K.—Loose gray paletot, with 
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this peculiarity is as much opposed to good taste as the con- § 
trary exaggeration. For full and ball-dresses, steel petti- ; a collar and sleeve trimming, &c.. made of a rough cloth, 
coats are worn, covered with flounces or puffings of muslin } which imitates fur. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with heron’s 
or 3 plumes. 
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PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


How to Remit.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not,; Your County Parer.—Always take your county new® 
send bank-notes; but tell nobody; the fewer you let 3 paper and “ Peterson:” the first for the local news, the last 
into the secret, the more certainty there is of your money ; for stories, patterns, fashions, &c. Most country paper 
coming to hand. If you send gold, secure it carefully in 3 club with “Peterson,” by which both can be got at are 
the letter; otherwise, it is apt to work out of the envelope. $ duced rate. 
Be careful and pay the postage on your letter, directing it 5 
to Charles J. Peterson, 306 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 3 Cxup SupscrrpeRs.—Old as well as new subscribers may 
Add the name of your post-office and state. 3 join a club. Nor need the subscribers all live in one post 

3 town. If desired, the Magazine will be sent to as many 

PostTaGE on “ PerEeRsoN.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly § different post-offices as there are members of the club. 
at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 3 a 
per month, or four and a half cents for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 


PERSONS ORDERING THE MaGaztne from agents, or dealers, 
$ must look to them for the supply of the work. The pub 
lisher has no agent, whether local or traveling, for whose 
contracts he is responsible. 


s 
SuBscrisers IN tHe Britisa Provinces must remit eigh- 3 
teen cents extra, each, to pre-pay the American postage to 3 
the lines, i 
— $ Premrums.—Always say, in remitting for a club, who 


“PETERSON” AND “Hanper.”—For $3.50 we will send a 3 the person entitled to the premium, and which of the pre 
copy of “ Peterson” and one of “ Harper’s Magazine,” for one } miums is preferred. If no choice is made, we shall send the 
4 “Bunyan.” 
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J. H. Byram, Engt. 
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‘HAIR SEAT IN BERLIN WORK. 
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McLaughlin Brothers, Pre 





THE SUMMER TIME. 
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PATTERN IN EMBROIDERY. BUTTON-HOLE. 


THE EUGENIE CLOTI PALETOT: BACK. 























THE VICTORIA PALETOT: FRONT. 
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NEW STYLE SLEEVE. 


BOY’S COAT. 
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CHILD'S SACQUE. 


CHILD’S UNDER SKIRT. 










































































CITEMISE. 
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PALM LEAF IN BRAIDING: FOR SCARF. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 





